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The Jenks Co., Inc, 


MONEY WASTED, in this enlightened 


age, to install a common trough fountain. 


State after State is prohibiting the use of the common 
trough for horses. It will soon be the 


Anti-Germ Individual 


Cup Fountain, 


the expensive pail station, or no places on the street for 


horses to drink. 


DEATH OF 5 PERSONS so far this year in 
Connecticut caused by glandered horses. 


PAWTUCKET, 
U.S.A. 


Williams 
Folding Feed Bag 


The Willians Patent Feed Bag is so con- 
structed that the horse gets plenty of fresh 
air while eating and can feed with as much 
comfort as from a manger. It is made of 
heavy canvas, with woven wire sides. All 
metal parts are tinned or galvanized and the 
bag can be washed and kept sweet and 
clean. It has patent overhead pulley attach- 
ment, which keeps the bag upright and the 
grain within easy reach of the horse. When 
not in use the bag can be folded flat and 
carried in tool box or under seat, ou of reach 
of dust and dirt. 


The Most Humane Feed Bag Made 


Made only by 
THE PLANET COMPANY, Westfield, Mass. 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL, “ 


DANIEL D. LEE 
HORSES ARE CHARGED $3.00 FOR THE FIRST DAY, $1.50 A DAY THEREAFTER 


Dogs and Smaller Animals 50c per Day 


“ HORSE AMBULANCE ON CALL Telephone Tremont 991 and 992 CALLS MADE DAY AND NIGHT 


BADGES AND BUTTONS OF ALL KINDS 


Original Designs for Humane Societies 
Celluloid Novelties Campaign Buttons 
Prize Ribbons for Agricultural Fairs 
WRITE YOUR WANTS TODAY and GET OUR PRICES 


EHRMAN MFG.CO., P.O. Box K, Milford, N. H. 


Dr.A.C. DANIELS 


For Horses, Cows, Dogs, Cats, Sheep and 
Swine are the guaranteed kind, money 
Tefunded if not satisfied kind. Ask your 
dealer for them. Send for new books on 
any of these animals, 10 cents. Dr. A.C. 
Daniels, 172 Milk Street, Boston. 


OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 
is the best food 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


“OLD GRIST MILL’ 


38 Charles River Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


“THE BIRDS OF GOD” 


By THERON Brown of The Youths’ Companion 
300 pages of anecdotes, specially adapted for 
supplementary reading by teachers. 


Gilt top, bound in blue vellum, stamped in gold, 
with five full-colored plates, $1.00 postpaid 


“Prince Rudolf’s Quest” 


For younger readers By Ipa KennistoNn 
A fairy story of adventure among animals. 
150 pages, fancy board covers, 58 cents postpaid 
Wholesale prices for large orders by express 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


—Cowper. 


\ Every Living 
CREATURE. 


Boston, September, 1912 


HILE it is true that many of the 
best friends of our humane 
societies, and many of their 
largest givers, as well as their 
most active workers, are wo- 
men, just as women are the 
noblest supporters of almost 
every great reform, still I 
should say, from such ex- 
perience as I have had, that 
the majority of them are in- 
different to the whole question 
of the animals’ claim upon 
them. 

It is doubtless true that the average woman 
would say that she was fond of animals, as it is 
to be hoped the average woman would want to 
be looked upon as fond of children, and yet 
that would not signify that she was fond of 
animals in general, or of children in general. 
Probably she would be fond of her own pet 
horse or dog or cat, or her own child, but there 
are many people who take no interest in societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals or the 
prevention of cruelty to children. 

When you remember that, relatively speaking, 
only a few thousand people out of the 3,000,000 
in Massachusetts support such humane work as 
is done in the state, you will see that public 
interest is not large. 

There is almost no limit, however, to the power 
of a woman's influence. The real builders of 
the nation today are the teachers in our schools 
and the mothers. The future generations are 
in their hands, as in the hands of no others, 
for weal or woe. Humane education has well 
been called 


The Coming Education 


That distinguished artist, Mr. Powers, said 
years ago to Mr. Angell, “‘The need of our Amer- 
ican schools is the education of the heart.”’ 
It is almost inconceivable that a child trained to 
respect the rights of the creatures below it, 
and to think of them as ministering to the 
welfare of humanity by their service or com- 
panionship, could grow up to be either cruel 
toward them or indifferent to the interests of 
his fellows. 

William T. Hornaday, the celebrated natu- 
ralist, says: ‘‘The mourning-dove has always 


Woman’ s Indifference 


By DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


seemed like a sacred bird to me. Although I 
could have killed thousands of them, I have 
never taken the life of one. When a very small 
boy, at my mother’s knee, she told me the 
story of the winged messenger sent out by Noah 
to look for real estate, and said that the dove 
was an innocent and harmless little bird, and 
that I must never wrong it in the least. Had 
my mother issued an injunction covering the 
whole animal kingdom I think I would have 
grown up as harmless to animals as any Hindu.” 
“Happy he with such a mother.” 

That women are now largely indifferent is 
evidenced by the fact that probably not one in 
ten thousand in the state would refuse to wear 
a sealskin coat if she had the opportunity, 
never once stopping to think of the tale of 
suffering and brutality connected with the seal- 
fur trade. 


Responsible for Cruelty 


This is also clearly evidenced by the fact that 
millions of beautiful song-birds and birds of 
attractive plumage have been, and are still being 
slaughtered for her personal adornment. It is 
likewise true that the vast majority eat more or 
less of the flesh of food animals that are the 
victims of inexpressible inhumanity at the time 
of slaughter, without ever a thought that they 
have any relation to this whole question, or 
that they are under moral obligation, so long as 
they partake of the flesh of these creatures, to 
see that the animals themselves are brought 
to the slaughter and are destroyed by the 
humanest and least painful methods. 

How many women are there who, passing 
along a street, have enough interest in the 
suffering of animals to stop and speak to a brutal 
driver or to take the name of the owner and the 
number of the team, and report the case to the 
humane society? 

How many housewives ever stop to think 
that carelessness in a morning order to a grocery 
store or meat market, necessitating a second 
trip in the afternoon to bring up some trifling 
article that was omitted, means so much addi- 
tional wear and tear on many an overworked 
horse? 

A few minutes’ thought in preparing the order 
to be sure that nothing had been forgotten that 


might be wanted before the day is over would, 
in a thousand cases, save some tired horse an 
altogether unnecessary trip. I know of an 
instance in which an afternoon telephone call 
for a yeast cake obliged a grocer to send his 
delivery wagon nearly a mile. Any grocery- 
man, meat man, department store manager, 
will tell you that a little care on the part of 
women would be a blessing to horses almost 
beyond computation. 


The Horses’ Hard Holiday 


How many women at Christmas time will shop 
early and carry with them many a small package 
for the sake of saving the delivery horses during 
those dreadful days of the Christmas shopping 
season? 

The day of the private carriage with its dock- 
tailed and high-checked horses is largely passing, 
for the present, at least, owing to the auto- 
mobile; but think of the multitude of women 
who for years traveled about the streets with 
horses that had been subjected to the brutality 
of the docking process, and that were often 
checked so high as to be in constant suffering, 
that they might present the most fashionable 
appearance to the credit of their indifferent 
owners. 

Of course, I am willing to admit that a great 
deal of this is the result of thoughtlessness. 
Many a woman's attention has never been 
called to it. 


Not Alone to Blame 


Aside from women, it might also be said that 
there are multitudes of people who look upon 
humane societies as more or less the efforts of 
fanatics and people not thoroughly well-balanced. 
So long as it is true that even the pulpit, par- 
ticularly, rarely recognizes by uttered word, at 
least, the claims of sub-human life for just and 
kindly treatment, how are we to expect a dif- 
ferent situation? Were it not for our public 
schools and the teachers and the press there 
could be but little progress in humane educa- 
tion. 

Slowly, however, progress is being made. 
Women, at last, will all be won to our cause, 
because only as they are, are they true to them- 
selves. 
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The Hobby of Pigeon Raising 


N writing upon this subject I wish 
to emphasize what appeals to me 
as a great danger. Is the idea of 
home life, of making and having 
homes, losing its hold upon us as 
a nation? Are we becoming a 

nation of flat-dwellers? Just so. sure as we lose 

the liking and love for the home, with its domes- 
tic cares and responsibilities, our garden, our 
pets, our hobby, or that which tends to improve 
our mind and keep our idle moments occupied, 
we as a nation will lose that sterling worth of 
character, independence and thrift that comes 
from the occupation of all idle moments. 
Therefore any hobby that attracts the interest 
of man, woman and child to the home is of great 


A TYPICAL HOMING PIGEON 


advantage to all. For this reason, if for no 
other, the hobby of pigeon raising has always 
appealed to me. From the keeping of a few 
pigeons there has come in many cases a large 
and unexpected good. 

Of course he who has the country place with 
its garden and yard, small though it may be, 
has the advantage. The flat-dweller who be- 
comes interested in pigeons must start at once 
a search for a little home with its patch of 
ground so as to give him the necessary room. 

In the great rush of modern times and the 
establishment of great business enterprises the 
tendency is always to draw people away from 
their homes, whereas to preserve the integrity 
of the nation, it should be the aim of all to 
create interest in the family circle and culti- 
vate love for the home. In this direction 
throughout the world the pigeon fancy has done 
much. 

There is no doubt, for it has been often proved, 
that the pigeon hobby is one of the greatest 
of all hobbies. Take, for instance, the vast 
number among the laboring classes in England 
and Germany, and in France, where until of 
late years only the nobles have been allowed by 
law to keep pigeons, who keep a small but select 
stud, breeding with close study to produce some- 
thing always better. Then take the thousands 
of others that keep pigeons simply as pets be- 
cause they love to work around and care for 


Elmer R. B. Chapman of Stoneham, Massachusetts, an 
ardent devotee of the pigeon fancy, is a widely recognized 
authority upon the subject. He is the editor of pigeon 
departments in several periodicals and the author of “Line 
“Color Breeding,’ and ‘‘The Practical Hint 

es. 


pice GA can, rises, eats and goes to work 


By E. R. B. CHAPMAN 


them, thus bringing out all the latent love of 
man for dumb animals. 

The incentive to breed the best, to lead, to 
win the blue or red ribbon, inspires the first, 
while just the love for his pets, inherent in all 
mankind, inspires the latter. But both, the 
one ever progressing toward his goal. the other 
just loving his pets, his home, bring out those 
qualities which make the good citizen. True, 
pigeon keeping is not the beginning and end of 
home life, but it turns one’s thoughts in the 
right direction. 

Notice, for example, the young man, a pigeon 
fancier; up with his birds in the morning, in his 
loft, feeding and watering and caring for them 
and, if perchance it be the breeding season, 
watching his setting birds, or his 
youngsters grow. How interested 
he becomes, how he wonders what 
kind of head this or that fledgling 
will have, or how eagerly he waits 
for the first feathers to replace the 
down that he may see what color 
this particular bird will be, whether 
the color will be clear or broken 
and, if broken, whether the bird will 
be marked according to his ideal! 
Whistling and happy he goes to his 
work. 

On the other hand, he who lives 
in a flat, because he has to eat and 
sleep that he may live to work, 
sleeps late into the morning if he 


with slow, listless tread. For him, 

life is the same old story, day in 
| and day out, nothing but a grind. 

The whistle blows at noon. Home 
comes the fancier, lets out his 
pigeons, goes in to dinner, then 
after dinner watches and enjoys the birds in 
their varied performances, especially if they are 
tumblers. Something new he finds every day. 

To him who has no hobby, every noon is the 
same, only a time to eat and to loaf. 

When it is night home again hastens the 
fancier, and what a pleasure it is for him to sit 
in the loft and watch his favorites! Every one 
means something to him. 

Idleness is the mother of many an evil. He 
who keeps pigeons has no time to idle or spend 
where he ought not to be, for his mind 


real fancier breeds for two distinctive ends— 
to excel in type and color, for into these two 
divisions the whole genus Columba must be 
divided. 

We have the carrier with its upright carriage 
and great nasal and eye wattles; the little short- 
face tumbler, rightly called ‘‘the prince of 
pigeondom” with its short beak and sprightly 
body carried upon tip-toe; the jacobin with 
its immense feather on a small bird, its hood, 
its mane and its chain. How often has the 
fancier of this variety lain awake nights, thinking 
how he can get “top feather’’! 

Then the dragoon and the ex-flying homer 
with their wedgy, short bodies, box beaks with 
their straight setting; ‘‘the king of Doos”, 
the Scotch pouter with its lordly stride and 
wonderful crop, and his cousin, the cropper or 
kropper, and its prototype, the little pygmy; 
or the babies of the fancy, the owl with its bullet 
head and cobby body, and the turbit with its 
gape, peak and colored shoulders; also the 
Eastern varieties, the oriental frills with their 
wonderful heads and perfection of markings. 

Hard it is to realize that pigeons of type as 
well as pigeons de couleur, as the French have it, 
or Farbentauben, as the Germans say, are all 
the descendants of that poor little pigeon, the 
Columba livia, called by the English the blue 
rock dove and by the French the bizet and by the 
Germans the Feldtaube. 

Consider the wonders accomplished in color 
breeding. The fanciers have been able to pro- 
duce birds with white heads, white tails and wings 
upon colored bodies, and then again they have 
reversed the process and produced specimens 
with black heads, black tails and wings upon 
white bodies. Truly the mysteries and wonders 
of color breeding are but just being found out. 

This then is the science of our hobby, the 
ability to produce, by careful thought and study 
in our matings, birds of some particular ideal 
type and—an art indeed—so to mix our colors 
that the young may come of the required shade. 

Added to all this comes the sport of the fancy, 
such as he has who keeps the pigeon voyageur or 
the homing-pigeon, wrongly confounded with the 
carrier. The homer was long used in the East 
by established pigeon post, then in Babylon, 
and Persia, and from thence it was introduced 
into Egypt and into France and Germany, and 


is occupied and healthy. He has his 
hobby—a hobby that develops all the 
good in him, the love for the dumb 
animal, and even is an education of it- 
self as all fanciers will tell you, for to 
get the ideal or near the ideal it takes 
thought and constant study. 

But the true pigeon fancier has his 
friends. What pleasure he gets in his 
visits to other lofts; the comparing of 
results, the discussion with his brother 
fancier of the whys and wherefores, the 
types and the colors! What pleasure 
and excitement come from the club 
meets, the yearly shows! Then, if he 
is beaten, what an incentive for renewed 
effort, and what joy when he has suc- 
ceeded and beaten them all! 

Yes, pigeon keeping and breeding 
has been for ages a great study. Wit- 
ness what conclusions Darwin, a true 
pigeon fancier, drew from his flock of 
pigeons. and the theory of Mendel, 
drawn in part from his pigeons. The 


YELLOW FRILLBACK 


Note the curl of the feathers over the wing, each appear- 
ing like steel shavings cast from a drill. 
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BLUE MUFF TUMBLERS 


later into the low countries, Belgium and 
Holland, and thence to England and America. 
There is no doubt that the Belgians brought this 
species to its present high state of perfection. 

Pigeon racing—what sport, what fun, what a 
pleasure to own the bird that won the 300, the 
500, the 1000 mile race, or that has a record of 
over a mile a minute! 

Then the sport of pigeon flying, of keeping the 
pigeons-volant—the cumulets with their light 
easy action, flying for hours up in the blue; the 
tippler with its butterfly action, flying against 
time, around the clock; then the acrobats of 
the air—the common house tumbler flying from 
house to barn and tumbling; the roller flying 
in the clouds, rolling down from fifty and sixty 
feet like a ball of feathers; or just the little 
inside tumbler rolling from end to end of the 
loft. 

Truly the pigeon fancy is greater than the 
majority of the public ever dream. But he who 
keeps his pigeons must get the “know how” 
which comes through hard and patient study. 
He must know how to care for his birds in 
health and sickness. He must know how to 
mate them to get the desired, longed-for results, 
be he type or color breeder. He must know 
how to feed or train them if he keeps them for 
sport, either flying or racing. Added to all 
this he must cultivate an inexhaustible fund of 
patience from which to draw, for the perfect 
specimen is rarely the product of luck but of 
many matings of which the blood lines can be 
easily traced. 

Therefore I say that while I would not decry 
for one moment the hobby of the favorite horse 
or dog, still the pigeon fancy is and will always 
be the poor, the working-man’s hobby, and he 
who has a liking for pigeons and enters heart and 
soul into his hobby cannot help being benefited 
physically while outdoors with his pigeons; and 
mentally, for the study of the problems and their 
solution broadens and strengthens his mind, 
preparing it for still harder problems of daily 
life. Then, becoming attached to his home, 
his family circle, and cultivating these qualities, 
it surely follows that he will become a better 
citizen of his country. For is not the home life 
composed of that of the individuals, and is not 
the life of the country determined by its homes? 


For every wing of black and orange on a 
woman’s hat an apple-tree is stripped of 
leaves and young fruit, or an elm is de- 
nuded of its graceful foliage by the canker- 
worm. 


Line bred and the winners of many premiums, cups, etc. 


THE BLUEBIRDS’ CALL FOR HELP 
By M. PAMELIA CLOUGH 

I found, one day, when passing through an 
orchard, a young bluebird lying at the foot of a 
tree. It had fallen evidently from its nest and 
lay helpless with one of its legs badly injured. I 
picked up the baby thing and tenderly carried 
it to the cottage, where I made a nest of grass 
for it in one of my rubbers, and placed it at the 
end of the porch. 

I soon found that the parent birds had kept 
a close watch of their baby. They were very 
shy of me at first, and hesitated to feed their 
little one when I was near. Gradually, however, 
they grew less afraid, and sang their soft notes 
and busily flew back and forth bringing food 
to their loved one. 

Both mother and father bird insisted that the 
little bird should not stay in the rubber on the 
porch. Every morning before I came out, 
they had coaxed it out of its nest into the long 
grass below. At evening, thinking it needed 
warmth, and that the parents would have to 
leave it for the other nestlings, I put it back in 
the rubber and covered it over with a stock- 
ing. 

One afternoon I was sitting on the steps when 
suddenly the old birds became greatly excited. 
They flew from the end of the porch in circles 
toward me, closer and closer, till I feared they 
would strike my face. I first thought they 
were trying to drive me away, and then it 
occurred to me that some danger to their little 
one was lurking in the grass. I rose quickly, 
went around the porch, and was just in time to 
see a snake in the act of seizing the young bird, 
who lay with wings outspread and panting with 
fright. My presence instantly scared the snake 
away and the old birds were straightway greatly 
relieved. Somehow ever since that time I 
cannot help feeling a little proud that the birds 
sought my aid and that, I understood their 
call for help. What a pity had I not responded! 


THE SWIFTEST BIRD 

Though the petrel is swift, the frigate-bird 
is far swifter. Seamen generally believe that 
the frigate-bird can start at daybreak with the 
trade-winds from the coast of Africa and roost 
the same night upon the American shore. 
Whether this is a fact has not yet been con- 
clusively determined, but it is certain that this 
bird is the swiftest of winged creatures, and is 
able to fly, under favorable conditions, two 
hundred miles an hour. Its appearance near 
land is thought to portend a hurricane. 


WHERE THE MAVIS SINGS 
By S. J. DOUGLASS 
“Seek sunny brae!”’ bade Colin stern; 
“List for the throb of whirring wings; 
Search nook in oak-wood, clump of fern! 
I'll choose a home where the mavis* sings." 


To East and West his clansmen ran; 
Set foot on peak, trod fairy-rings; 
Tay Glade they found; said, ‘Colin, man, 
Come build your home where the mavis sings!”’ 
TER. 
Strife-weary Campbell marked the spot: 
Far, far away War's tumults rang: 
As age stole on, he blessed his lot,— 
Loved e’en the bush where the mavis sang. 
IV. 
Sweet, sweet crisp breezes o’er the Tay; 
And sweet all blooms the summer long: 
Ben Lowers cheered the balmy day,— 
Oh! sweet the tuneful mavis’ song! 
Vi 
Crags nest the eagle, soaring wide: 
Rooks haunt dun shade with darkening wings: 
On chilling blasts gerfalcons ride— 
I’ve built my home where the mavis sings. 
*The song-thrush. 


THE USEFUL GROSBEAK 


The grosbeak is one of the most useful as well 
as the most beautiful of the sparrow family. 
The species includes the cardinal or redbird, 
gray, rose-breasted, black-headed, and blue 
grosbeaks. 

The grosbeak is of great service to man, for 
besides being a heavy feeder on noxious weed 
seeds, he is especially fond of the Colorado 
potato-beetle and various cucumber-beetles 
that no other birds but partridges or quail will 
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ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK 


eat. He destroys many injurious insects, such 
as the hickory borer, the plum curculio, orchard 
and forest tent-caterpillars, tussock, gipsy, and 
brown-tail moths, chinch-bugs, canker-worms, 
army-worms, and locusts, as well as scale insects, 
those destructive mites so hard to find and 
exterminate. The cardinal is especially useful 
in the South, killing the enemies of the cotton- 
plant, the cotton-worm, boll-worm, cotton cut- 
worm, and cotton boll weevil. The rose-breasted 
grosbeak is an exquisite singer. 
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Ey WAS standing near the curb- 
<4 ing of a street in one of our 
neighboring towns some 
time ago, when an auto- 
mobile stopped close to the 
sidewalk. 

In a few moments I saw 
a horse approaching, har- 
nessed to a large dray. 
Seated high above the 
body of the vehicle was 


the colored driver. 

The horse showed signs of uneasiness, and 
when very near the automobile it became quite 
fearful, so much so that the driver came down 
from the high seat, walked up to the horse’s 


head and turned it toward the machine. He then 
petted the animal and talked to it in a way that 
had the effect of calming its fears, and soon it 
followed him a few steps after which he climbed 
again to his seat and the horse went on as if 
nothing had happened. 

Soon another horse came along with a white 
driver, a strong muscular man, with a whip and 
an enormous amount of human will power to 
use it with. This horse, a fine looking animal, 
also balked when it neared the machine. The 
driver, instead of trying to help the horse over- 
come the fear by talking sensibly and patting 
it kindly, just whipped the horse severely, 
turning, it seemed, much of his angry will power 
into using the whip. Finally, after much time 
had been lost in beating the horse, he turned 
it around and, driving it again to the machine 
several times, the animal almost desperate, 
dashed by the machine and went on up the 
street by no means in a very good humor. 

Both horses were frightened and were unwill- 
ing to go too near a thing that seemed dangerous 
and that they did not understand. Of course 
it was natural that they should try to avoid 
the machine. 

Both men had a problem to solve—how to 
get the horse by the automobile. Each man got 
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COBLENZ 


the answer to his problem, and each man was a 
different man and each horse a different horse 
afterwards. 

The first man used his intelligence as kindly 
and as patiently as he could to make the dumb 
animal understand there was no danger in 
passing. The animal seemed to understand, 
and horse and driver went by, each better for 
the experience; the man was kinder and had more 
faith in kind intelligence even when used upon 
the animal world, and the horse had overcome 
another fear and was hence a better and more 
useful horse with a better feeling toward his 
driver. This man solved his problem by thought- 
ful action. 

The second man used his unintelligent human 
will power, and beat his horse by the automobile, 
without trying to strengthen by patience and 
kindness, the intelligence which the animal had 
already shown in being afraid of the strange 
looking object. This horse and driver went by 
also, but each worse off for his experience; the 
man was less kind and had even more faith in 
unintelligent brute force, while the horse still 
had fear of automobiles and a stronger fear at 
that, because he would expect a whipping when- 
ever he would see one, and those fears made him 
a less reliable and less useful horse. 


PONIES FOR ENGLAND 


A Shetland pony farm at Aurora, Illinois, 
has just shipped one hundred head of ponies to 
England, for use in the English coal mines. 
This is the first time ponies were ever exported 
from this country to Europe. It is a good deal 
like sending coals to Newcastle. In this case, 
however, the English coal miners were obliged 
to send abroad for ponies, inasmuch as they 
could not find a sufficient number for their pur- 
poses in Great Britain and the Shetland Islands. 
This condition has arisen from the fact that 
a law recently passed in England prohibits the 
use of any but male ponies, and those less than 
four years of age, in the English coal mines. 
The ponies are used to draw the cars. 


Courtesy of The Trotter and Pacer 


IN HARNESS 
By ALICE JEAN CLEATOR 


He died in harness! Faithful to the 
end! 

Too hard, too hard the load! 
he no friend? 

If Heaven awaits the dumb with 
rest and ease, 

May there be pastures green for 
such as these! 


Had 


FOR THOSE WHO KEEP HORSES 
By MATILDA MILLER 

Never hire a cheap man to work a 
good pair of horses. It will mean loss* 
every time. A bright, intelligent man, 
a good manager and a close observer, 
will save more than his wages in the 
amount of work he will accomplish, 
and in maintaining the condition of 
his team. 

If there were fewer whips in the 
world, there would be fewer ugly horses. 
The horse that is being tapped with 
the whip all the time, never knows 
what his master means by it, and he 
comes to think that he means just 
nothing. 


A team of horses is just as much 
entitled to one day’s rest in seven as 
a man. 


No creatures appreciate a comfort- 
able place to rest after a hard day’s 
work more than the work teams. There- 
fore there should always be a liberal 
supply of bedding. It is most essen- 
tial that the stable should be kept well-cleaned 
and well-ventilated. 

We have often wondered why the box-stall 
is not in more general use than it is. The close- 
quartered, partitioned stall, where the faithful 
animals are brought, haltered, to stand for 
days and nights at a time, should be banished 
forever, and the well-littered, roomy box-stall 
should be substituted, where the weary animals 
may have freedom and rest. 

It has been generally observed that wire 
screens serve rather to keep flies in a stable than 
to keep them out. 

Stock journals recommend removing the 
window-sash from each window, and_ then 
nailing laths or strips of wood, six or eight 
inches apart, across the opening of the window- 
frame on the outside. Then at the top of each 
frame on the inside a curtain of some cheap 
burlap or gunny-sack is tacked, the height and 
width of the frame. The strips of wood pre- 
vent the curtain from blowing outward, and 
therefore, as the curtain moves to and fro, it is 
blown inward. The insects fly toward the 
opening, and as the curtain drops back it 
carries the flies with it. The same device may 
be applied to the stable door. The door may 
be removed and a skeleton door, fitted with 
crosspieces, put in. 

Owners who have tried this method claim that 
in a short time after the horses have been 
taken into the barn, there will scarcely be heard 
the stamp of a hoof or the swish of a tail. 


THIRSTY HORSES RELIEVED 
Water was given during July to 93,352 horses 
at the eleven summer hydrant stations in Boston 
maintained by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
One station relieved the thirst of 872 horses in 
a single day. The service will be continued 
until the middle of September. 


The noblest types of men and women are 
never devoid of that sympathy which mani- 
fests itself in kindness for every living 
creature. 
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Love's Power Over Wild Animals 


Author of ‘‘The Story of Scraggles,”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


How I Came to Ride the ‘‘Outlaw Horse’”’ 
Black Birdie 


LTHOUGH I am no horseman 
and never have pretended to 
be, I have handled horses, 
broken and _ continuously 
used them, when experts and 
experienced horsemen have 
given them upas hopeless and 
dangerous. When I was a 
little over twenty-one years 
of age, I came to this coun- 
try from my Eng- 
lish home, and 
finding my health | 

wonderfully improved in the high and 

dry state of Nevada I decided to stay 
there awhile. Having been a ‘‘local 
preacher” in the Methodist Church 
in England, my friends were not long 
in calling upon me to conduct ser- 
vices for them in Nevada. In their 
mining-camp ministers were seldom 
seen, and even such poor preaching 
as a callow youth of my years could 
give them was welcome. The super- 
intendent of the church in the state 
soon learned of my presence, and from 
my auditors he inquired somewhat 
as to my preaching “gifts.” The 
upshot was he urged me to enter the 
ministry, become a duly ordained 
minister and help further the work of 
the church in a state where it was 
exceedingly difficult to get suitable 
and efficient clerical assistance. After 
prayerfully considering his request I 
decided to accede to it, and if those 
whom I had a right to consult were 
agreeable, I would remain in the work 
for at least five years. Accordingly 
in due time I became a Methodist 
missionary in different towns and 
mining-camps, and for seven years 
resided in the State of Sage-brush. 

Mining-camps in Nevada thirty years 

ago were not far different from the 

California mining-camp of an earlier 

age so vividly depicted by Bret Harte 

in his inimitable stories, hence it can 
well be understood that a young and 
green Englishman, fresh from the 
country where he had scarce known 
anything but kindly, affectionate and 
tender treatment, with a gentle com- 
placency and half-amused tolerance shown for 
his idiosyncrasies, would provoke many and 
various elements into active hostility where his 
favorite idea of the influence of love would have 
opportunity for fullest exercise. Some of these 
experiences have been graphically described by 

A. B. Ward in the novel, “The Sage-brush 

Parson,” and some are worthy of a place here. 
My first service at Lewis—a small mining- 

camp some twenty miles from Battle Mountain 

—was in a saloon kept by Lou Pugh. The 

saloon was full to overflowing—men drinking at 

the bar, shouting, carousing, cursing, maudlin 
drunk, jolly drunk, ugly drunk; on one side was 

a fine organ upon which one played, while many 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


“Living the Radiant Life,”’ 
‘“‘Through Ramona’s Country,” Etc., Etc. 
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—of both sexes—danced; to the rear were several 
gaming-tables where some ‘“‘bucked the tiger,” 
others played roulette and still others poker. 
It was not a scene to call forth fearless speaking 
on the vices of drunkenness, gambling, licen- 
tiousness and the like, yet in the heart of the 
young preacher was a burning flame of love and 
it made him fearless. His sermon was clean-cut 
and clear, the denunciations were forceful and 
unmistakable, and yet most of these men, 
“quick on the trigger’, every one armed, all 
reckless of life, each one ready to resent the 
slightest suggestion of insult, listened with 
attention and kindliness, conquered by the 


‘“‘What the White Race May Learn from the Indian,”’ 


All rights reserved 


man, and it was not long before he and I were 
taking daily rides together, up and down the 
steep canyons, and over the rude and rugged 
trails of the mountains. 

One day I was delighted with the offer of the 
storekeeper of the place to loan me a beautiful 
black horse which I had several times seen in his 
corral and openly praised. She was a perfect 
animal as far as my eye could see, and I in- 
stinctively named her ‘Black Birdie’, which I 
afterwards found was her name. I accepted the 
offer with alacrity and was in almost a fever of 
impatient haste for the next day to come when 
I was promised the animal should be properly 
saddled and bridled and ready for me. 
| The only check to my enjoyment was 
| the fact that my friend was away from 
| the camp and I should have to ride 
alone. 

Yet it was afterwards apparent 
that this absence of my friend was 
not accidental; that is, advantage was 
taken of it to offer me the horse, and 
get me upon its back, well knowing 
that had he been present I should not 
have been allowed to risk my neck 
upon so dangerous a creature. For 
Black Birdie was already in the “‘out- 
law” class. She was regarded as un- 
breakable and unridable and several 
vaqueros who had tried to conquer 
her had nearly lost their lives in the 
endeavor. And I am not making a 
mere assertion when I state that the 
offer was made to me with the hope 
and expectation that I should accept 
it, and while the vaqueros and miners 
hoped for nothing more than an ex- 
citing half hour or so, the owner of the 
horse afterwards avowed that his de- 
sire was that I should be killed or 
seriously wounded. = 

His reason for hoping that this hor- 
rible punishment should come upon 
me was as follows: 

A woman member of my congre- 
gation came to me for advice as to 
which of two men she should marry — 
one a miner of good life and charac- 
| ter, but poor, the other a business 
man of considerable wealth, but of 
bad reputation and character. I asked 
if she loved either man. She replied 


that she had love only for the miner, 


“I KEPT HER HEAD ON AND URGED HER AT HIGH SPEED” 


positive love radiating from the soul of him who 
spoke. 

But it is not of the influence of love over the 
hearts of these rough men that I would now 
speak, though many interesting chapters could 
be written of personal experiences with these 
rude and rough miners, and the various tribes 
of Indians of the Southwest, with whom, for the 
past thirty years I have been on terms of familiar 
friendship. I wish to refer to some of my horse 
experiences. 

Though I had ridden horseback and driven 
in my English life I had never harnessed nor 
saddled a horse alone. The friend with whom 
‘I lived in Nevada, however, was an expert horse- 


and did not even respect the other 
person, though he had promised to 
reform and that he would be “very 
good to her.’’ I advised her to marry the man 
she loved. Foolishly she reported to the rich 
man (whom she afterwards married) what I 
had said. He, knowing that I was looking for 
a horse to ride to and fro’ over my ‘“‘circuit,” 
proffered the use of Black Birdie, a beautiful 
looking horse, but one that the vaqueros had 
pronounced unbreakable. This latter fact I did 
not knew, and as unsuspiciously as the most 
plotting villain could have hoped, I accepted his 
proffer with thanks. 

When the hour arrived Black Birdie was 
brought, prancing, cavorting, snorting and 
trembling with excitement. Four men held her 
while she was blindfolded. I rather wondered 
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at that, but my questions were indifferently 
brushed aside, and I was too “green” to realize 
the danger. Two men stood at her head, one 
held the stirrup and another gave me a “‘boost”’ 
as I sprang into the saddle, but it was more than 
all four could do to restrain her plunging and 
rearing until the blind was removed. In a 
moment she was off like a shot. She paid no 
more attention to the bit than if it had been a 
silken thread across her nose. As if insane with 
fright or anger she deliberately turned up the 
mountain side. We were in a deep canyon, and 
the road was the narrow strip between the steep 
slopes of the mountain. This move of Black 
Birdie’s was good for me, for had she started to 
run down the canyon, plunging and bucking as I 
afterwards learned she always had done in the 
past, I should undoubtedly have been thrown, 
and seriously injured or killed. As it wasI found 
it easy to keep my seat, and I grew cool and 
collected after the first wild surprise, and then I 
was able to determine what I had best do, and 
what I would seek to have Black Birdie do. I 
decided that as she had started up the mountain 
side to please herself she should continue to 
please me. I was resolved to be as firm as I 
knew how, and yet not to treat her cruelly, but 
she must learn her lesson and I knew it would 
have to be a severe one. Hence, when she 
sought to turn and come down the mountain I 
kept her head on and urged her at high speed 
still upward. 
(To be continued) 


MONUMENT TO THE SEA-GULL 

When the pioneer Mormons settled in the 
Salt Lake Valley the grasshoppers devoured 
their crops, and the colony would have starved 
had not the gulls from Salt Lake flocked to the 
fields and devoured the pests. Naturally, 
the devout regarded it as a sign from Heaven 
that they had come to the chosen land, and their 
descendants intend fittingly to commemorate 
the miracle by erecting a $40,000 monument in 
honor of the sea-gull. 


CATS IN ENGLAND 

Huxley once stated that the prestige of Eng- 
land on sea and land depended on the old maids 
of England, and for why? Because the maiden 
sisterhood cared for innumerable cats. The 
cats destroyed the field-mice and so the mice 
could not destroy the bumblebees and without 
the bees no clover could be grown. And no 


clover, no good English beef, and therefore no 
English yeomen to man the ships or fight on 
land and sea for the great nation on whose pos- 
sessions the sun never sets and whose war 
drums are heard around the world. 


Only a Waif—a True Story 


By FRANK HERBERT PALMER, Editor of Education 


[FIT arrived one cold, snowy evening 

in late autumn. It seemed to 
have blown up against the front 
door where its piteous cries, 
blending with the howling wind, 
attracted our attention. One of 
the children opened the door just 
a crack, and with the rush of the 
tempest through the space thus 
opened it seemed to have been 
literally hurled into the hallway. 
It was pitifully bedraggled; but 
when it had dried off it had a 
refined look and was well dressed, 
as though it came of a good family. But it 
was evident that it had been very badly treated. 
For there was a wild, hunted look in its eyes, 
and although it had now fallen among friends, 
many, many days of gentleness and kindness 
were needed to change that look into one of 
trust and happiness. It was a real pleasure to 
win back that new expression into those expres- 
sive eyes. 

To some people all Chinamen look alike. 
But if you know Chinamen, and especially if 
you interest yourself in them and try to do them 
some little kindnesses, you will soon discover 
that they have the same personal qualities and 
the same varieties of expression as white folks. 
And so, to some people, a cat isacat. But many 
people have found out that there. are cats and 
cats. Our poor little waif was just an ordi- 
nary stray cat when she came to us on that cold 
December evening. But her awakening under 
kind treatment soon placed her in the and cats 
class. For she developed a remarkable intelli- 
gence and seemed actually to speak to us from 
the changeable depths of those liquid eyes. 

One of our childrén, an eleven-year-old boy, 
always had a remarkable power over animals, 
based no doubt on a real sympathy with and 
understanding of them. He talked to our waif 
just as though she were a human being and 
insisted that she understood him and talked to 
him in return. We rather think that she did. 

Our waif was about eight months old when she 
came to us. ‘“Brother’’ and she became fast 
friends. She was always scrupulously neat and 


clean about her person and around the house. 
She loved dearly to sleep with brother and she 
would get down under the clothes all except her 
head, and sleep all night, looking for all the world 
like another child in the dim twilight, as she 
She 


and he went off to dreamland together. 


CAUGHT BY THE CAMERA-MAN 


became a much loved member of the family, 
retaining only one indelible mark of her hard, 
frightened life before she drifted into our 
doorway; and that was that she never could 
purr. Up to this time we did not know that 
there was such a thing as a purr-less cat. But it 
seemed as though this poor, dear kitty had been 
so abused and frightened in her kittenhood that 
she had never learned to purr. 

I could relate many interesting incidents of 
her happy years with us—such as the story 
of how she took her medicine out of a teaspoon 
one time, just like a little lady, when she was 
sick, and how she thanked us for it when it 
made her feel better; or how she formed an 
attachment, amounting almost to an infatua- 
tion, for a beagle hound that brother adopted, 
and how she used to go into the meadow and 
catch field-mice for him, bringing them up with 
great pride and laying them down at his feet 
for him to play with; or how she presented us 
with two fine kittens one Fourth-of-July morn- 
ing, one of which we called ‘Independence”’ 
(and well it deserved the name), and the other 
“Rex.’’ Rex became the pet of a famous Baptist 
minister and went abroad, to lead a useful and 
distinguished life. Perhaps I will tell you the 
story of Rex some other time. 

Alas, we must hasten to the sad ending of the 
life-story of our much loved and petted waif, 
the mother of ‘‘Pendy”’ and ‘Rex.” 

One cold midwinter night when she had been 
with us several years, she disappeared. We 
hunted and called, and called and hunted again, 
in vain. The next day there was the worst 
ice-storm we had ever seen. Every twig of 
every tree, every spear of grass, the whole earth 
and everything that was on it was laden with 
a heavy coating of ice. It grew bitterly cold 
at night and held so for four days. Then a 
heavy snow-storm set in. 

Ten days passed and we had given up poor 
kitty as lost for good and all. Then, one after- 
noon when the cold had yielded a little, brother 
and another boy took a walk down in the woods 
nearly a mile from home to see the damage the 
ice-storm had wrought. They were making 
their way along in the deep forest when they 
heard a faint ‘‘mew,” ‘‘mew,” ‘‘meow’’! They 
stopped and listened, and heard it again, ‘‘mew,” 
“mew,” “meow”! Following the sound they 
soon came upon poor kitty, in a thicket, at 
the foot of a big tree, caught fast by one poor, 
lacerated and broken fore paw, in a cruel, 
dreadful steel trap. She had been there, with- 
out food or water, her broken paw frozen stiff, 
through all that bitter winter cold and storm, 


for ten full days and nights, during which the 


wicked boy or man who had set that trap never 
once visited it to see whether some poor animal 
had been caught in its vice-like grip or not. 
Oh, boys and men, never, never, never set a 
steel trap again! Just think what our poor little 
waif must have suffered! The one who set 
that trap will probably never know in this world 
what agony his thoughtless act entailed upon a 
poor, innocent creature. But I think he will 
know it some day, when all life’s secrets are 
revealed. And I am sure he will then be sorry 
if he has not by that time destroyed utterly 
every vestige of his manhood and his likeness to 
the God who made him, and wholly lost his 
immortal soul. 

Poor kitty was taken tenderly home and at- 
tended by the best physician the town afforded; 
she had a soft bed to lie upon and the choicest 
delicacies to tempt her appetite. She seemed 
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to appreciate everything we did for her and 
expressed her feelings most plainly in the depths 
of those pathetic eyes. But oh, that poor, 
frozen foot, how it pained her! In spite of our 
best efforts she could not be cured. 

We all wept, when, two weeks later, brother 
dug a little grave under the great apple-tree in 
the back yard, where she had spent so many 
happy hours playing in the summer sunshine. 
We covered the grave with flowers and set up a 
little headstone, inscribed the date of her coming 
to us, and the date of her death. And now we 
try to forget some things and to remember how 
we won the trust and gladness back again into 
her eyes in those first days of her life with us. 
And we say to ourselves that perhaps it is true, 
as many great and good people have thought, 
that there is somewhere a heaven for good dumb 
creatures such as she. 


THE BIRDS’ ROLL OF HONOR 
“For service in the cause of humanity, for 
making the fields to flash with color, the lakes 
to laugh with music; for the joy of honest toil, 
the virtue of happy mating; for their singing 
with their work, and revealing the life in nature 
that lifts us to the skies.”’ 


KINDNESS DID IT 

“Kindness is the secret of success in dealing 
with dumb animals,” writes Mr. Patrick Byrnes, 
editor of the Pueblo, Colorado, Indicator. For 
proof he sends a photograph showing some of his 
interesting pets with brief description of them. 

“Daisy,” thoroughbred, high-spirited mare, 
at one time fractious and addicted to the 
“running away” habit, is now as gentle as a 
kitten and trained to perfect obedience. Kind- 
ness converted her. 

Bulger, once a savage bloodhound; and 
Ponto, a half-bull, half-terrier, tramp dog, are 
now good-natured, fat and affectionate. Kind- 
ness transformed them. 

Finally Tabby, formerly a_ weak, _half- 
famished castaway, is now a healthy, hearty, 
loving kitten. Kindness wrought the change 
in her. And all these happy and well-fed 


animals are constantly showing gratitude to 
their benefactor by affection and service. 


NINE-BANDED ARMADILLO 


HOT WEATHER RULES 

The following hot weather rules were prepared 
by the Boston Work-Horse Parade Association 
after much consultation with veterinary surgeons 
and others. Copies, in leaflet form, will be sent 
to humane societies and to other persons with- 
out charge, if they will pay the expressage, by 
addressing the Association at 15 Beacon street, 
Boston: 


1. Load lightly, and drive slowly. 

2. Stop in the shade if possible. 

3. Water your horse as often as possible. So 
long as a horse is working, water in moderate 
quantities will not hurt him. But let him drink 
only a few swallows if he is going to stand still. 

4. When he comes in after work, sponge off 
the harness marks and sweat, his eyes, his nose 
and mouth, and the dock. Wash his feet but not 
his legs. 

5. If the thermometer is 75 degrees or higher, 
wipe him all over with a wet sponge. Use vinegar 
water if possible. Do not turn the hose on him. 

6. Saturday night, give a bran mash, cold; and 
add a tablespoonful of saltpetre. 

7. Do not use a horse-hat, unless it is a canopy- 
top hat. The ordinary bell-shaped hat does more 
harm than good. 

8. A sponge on top of the head, or even a cloth, 
is good if kept wet. If dry it is worse than nothing. 

9. If the horse is overcome by heat, get him into 
the shade, remove harness and bridle, wash out 
his mouth, sponge him all over, shower his legs and 
give him four ounces of aromatic spirits of am- 
monia, or two ounces of sweet spirits of nitre, in a 
pint of water, or give him a pint of coffee warm. 
Cool his head at once, using cold water, or, if 
necessary, chopped ice, wrapped in a cloth. 

10. If the horse is off his feed, try him with two 
quarts of oats mixed with bran, and a little water; 
and add a little salt or sugar. Or give him oatmeal 
gruel or barley water to drink. 

11. Watch your horse. If he stops sweating 
suddenly, or if he breathes short and quick, or if 
his ears droop, or if he stands with his legs braced 
sideways, he is in danger of a heat or sun stroke 
and needs attention at once. 

12. If it is so hot that the horse sweats in the 
stable at night, tie him outside. Unless he cools 
off during the night, he cannot well stand the next 
day’s heat. 


BIRD’S-NEST IN A BEEHIVE 


We read that on a farm at Nyon, near Gene- 
va, Switzerland, a pair of linnets built a nest 
in a beehive in the spring, and have continued 
to live on the best of terms with the bees. There 
are now several eggs in the nest, and the birds 
and insects fly in and out, using the common 
entrance. 


Photograph by Elwin R. Sanborn 


THE ARMADILLO IN TEXAS 
By IMOGENE R. RUGELEY 
EVERAL years ago, the writer was in- 
vited to “come and an armadillo. 
Many persons went to look at the 
queer little creature, which, with its 
shell-covered back and hairy legs, looked as if 
it might have been the connecting link between 
mammal and reptile. At that time armadillos 
were objects of curiosity in Central Texas, but 
now there are numbers of them along the rocky 
bluffs and in the cedar brakes of the Colorado 
River. It is supposed that they have drifted 
in from the western plains. 

Those who are familiar with the habits of 
armadillos say that they are harmless and in- 
offensive animals; indeed, they are useful to 
the farmer in destroying insects. They are 
called ant-eaters; but they feed also on bugs, 
worms, nuts and carrion. 

When pursued by dogs, the armadillo runs 
rapidly for a while; but as soon as possible, finds 
or digs a hole, then tries to frighten the enemy 
by rattling its armor. The rattle is louder and 
harsher than that of a rattlesnake. ~When 
captured young they become quite gentle. 

The shell is unlike that of the tortoise, but 
resembles rows of pleated ruffles. The bony 
case is beautifully polished and is made into 
baskets by the Mexicans. In the tropics, the 
giant armadillo grows to the length of three feet; 
but the species that ranges as far north as Texas 
is no larger than a weasel or house cat. 


TO A TOAD 


Thou poor, half-living brother worm, 
Retreating from my path pell-mell 
For fear my steps might crush thy frame: 
Perchance from such condition came 
Immortal man, who dares to spell 
The characters writ on thy form! 
Perchance within this human brain 
There linger traces of the things 
That make thee fit for earth’s domain; 
Perhaps thou, too, mayst feel the pain 
Of life hid in the joy it brings! 


A silver moon is on the wane; 

A lonely star calls after it 
For company,—do thy big eyes 
Regard their movements with delight, 
As though some great illumined kite 
Were drawn athwart the purple skies, 

Its tail swung by a lantern lit? 
Or do these wonders from thee pass 
While thou art blinking at the grass? 

HENRY DUMONT in “A Golden Fancy.” 
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FOR TERMS see last page, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all the newspapers who receive this paper 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles, except 
when copyrighted, with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS of prose and verse relating to animals 
are solicited, and authors are invited to correspond with 
the EDITOR, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


A GROWING REFORM 

We are very glad to see that the reform move- 
ment in reference to the slaughter of food ani- 
mals is growing in England and France as well 
as here. At the National Congress for the 
Protection of Animals held in Paris this year, 
under the section, Abattoirs, we learn from the 
Revue Illustrée des Animaux, a resolution was 
passed demanding that all animals in all abattoirs 
be killed by such special method as should cause 
instant death; that the Bruneau mask be used 
in all cases until the plan for killing by elec- 
tricity be perfected. This resolution concludes 
with the words, ‘‘This is the abolition pure and 
simple of the Jewish method so horribly cruel.” 
Another resolution was to the effect that in 
the interest of hygiene and the public health 
there be constructed in the chief centers model 
abattoirs using the most modern appliances 
and accessories, and that the transportation of 
animals already slaughtered, into centers of 
consumption, be in refrigerated wagons especially 
constructed for the purpose. 

All this is bound to come in time. We shall 
await with interest the building of the extensive 
new abattoir of Paris of which we wrote last 
summer. It is proposed there to try out the 
experiment of the practicability of killing by 
electricity. The experience up to the present 
has been that this method retards the flow of 
blood. If electrocution of our food animals can 
be satisfactorily accomplished it will furnish the 
solution of a most serious problem. An inex- 
pressible amount of suffering will be saved and 
the element of time which is considered so 
largely in this country as an objection to stun- 
ning will be eliminated. F.H.R. 


. A BIRD AND A BUG 


A female chinch-bug is said to deposit 500 
eggs each month through the summer. The 
Department of Agriculture states that this 
insect destroys $100,000,000 worth of wheat, 
rye, oats, and barley every year. One quail, 
killed in Kansas and examined by a government 
expert, had in its stomach the remains of 1200 
chinch-bugs. The hunters of quails and the 
tribe of the chinch-bug are certainly working 
with a common purpose. F.H.R. 


THE COST OF AN APPLE 


Did you ever figure into this the millions of 
dollars that each great apple producing state 
spends annually for spraying to destroy the 
codling-moth? It is surely no small item. Our 
fathers were saved all this because they had the 
birds to look after the apple worm for them. 
We have killed off the birds and are just learning 
what our folly, indifference and stupidity are 
costing us. Birds are cheaper than poison. 

F.H.R. 


ABOLISHING THE BLINDER 

Falling in line with Paris, where the press is 
agitating the subject, and with New York where 
the American S. P. C. A. has offered to give 
away to all who will use it an open bridle, our 
Society has announced that it will furnish a 
set of cheek pieces without blinders to every 
teamster or horse owner in Boston who will 
promise to use them. Our cheek pieces are made 
of an excellent quality of leather with a brass 
buckle at the top and a patent snap at the bottom 
that takes the bit. On the side is a brass shield 
with the letters M. S. P. C. A. The call for 
them up to this writing is most gratifying. 
We have been able to secure a price from the 
manufacturer that makes it easily possible for 
us to render this great service to hundreds of 
Boston horses without large expense. 

Six months ago, before we knew anything about 
the effort in Paris and New York we offered the 
directors of the Boston Work-Horse Parade 
small prizes for such drivers as would induce 
their owners to adopt an open bridle. It was 
too late, however, for action to be taken this 
year. Here is another evidence of how many a 
movement like this seems to start from different 
centers at the same time without any con- 
certed understanding. As an evidence of the 
need of this reform, doing away with the blinder, 
a wholly unnecessary addition to the harness, 
and as all too commonly worn, a positive cruelty 
to the horse, we find that of the 10,603 horses 
watered by us on three consecutive days this 
week, 9822 had on bridles with blinders. We 
readily grant that now and then a horse is found 
that may drive better with them than without 
them, but he is the exception. That the ordi- 
nary teaming horse should be subjected to this 
device is nothing less than the result of some- 
body’s stupidity. F.H.R. 


THE HOUND OF YUDHISHTHIRA 

If you are a lover of dogs, find Sir Edwin 
Arnold's “‘Idylls of India,” which is spoken of 
in The Animal World, as a translation from 
the ‘‘great Sanscrit Iliad of India.’’ In a most 
interesting article on “The Dogs of Ancient 
Days” by F. H. Suckling, and which appears 
in the magazine mentioned above, attention is 
called by Mrs. Suckling to this poem in which a 
dog, more famous even than the Argus of 
Ulysses, plays a conspicuous part. This is the 
story crowded into a few sentences: 

A famous king seeks deliverance from the 
cares and pomp of earth and sets his face 
toward life’s great goal, “‘the sacred mount.” 
His wife, his four brothers and his loyal hound 
join him in the long journey. One by one the 
human companions “reel and die,”’ while he 
and the hound travel on alone. At last the goal 
is reached, the king is bidden enter the realm 
celestial and take his high reward. But his 
faithful dog! What of him? Leave him to his 
doom is the order of the guardian of the portal. 
But the king pleads, ‘“* * * this hound hath 
ate with me, followed me, loved me; must | 
leave him now?” 

He is told that the dog is ‘‘unclean” and may 
find no entrance into the sacred land. The 
king resolves then to forego the coveted bliss 
rather than forsake his friend, because to him 
no sin can be more dire 

If one, in coming forth from woe or weal, 
Abandon any meanest comrade. 
Suddenly 
Vanished the hound—and in his stead stood there 
The Lord of Death and Justice, Dharma’s self, 
from whose lips fall words of highest praise and 
welcome which laud his noble deed as crowning 
all righteousness. 
“Nothing,”’ our author quotes another as 


saying, ‘‘in any literature, ancient or modern, 
known to me, affords any parallel to the won- 
derful moral conception of a duty of fidelity 
owed not by dog to man but by man to his dog; 
a duty calling on him for the sacrifice even of 
beatitude itself. We may smile at such an idea 
as this, in our smug utilitarianism, but the 
poet of the Maha-Bharata was one of those 
seers who see further than other men into 
Nature and into the springs of human action, 
and he must have recognized that fidelity 
manifested to those far beneath us is more 
noble, more Godlike, and affords a more perfect 
evidence of goodness than the exhibition of it 
to our equals or superiors.” 

Whether we agree or not with the ethical 
principle here expressed, it is worth a moment’s 
thought that far away beyond Homer's day 
such a scene could have been portrayed and 
such a relationship recognized between a man 


and a dog. F.H.R. 
THE FEED BAG 


Among the various forms of cruelty to which 
many a horse is subjected is the inhumane feed 
bag. Sometimes it is a sack or a common bag 
tied up by a string that runs behind the ears and 
into this the horse must put his head, not in- 
frequently hiding even his eyes. Generally 
it is a tight, unventilated, or if ventilated at 
all only most imperfectly, canvas bag. This, 
fastened over the head, is put on and, as a rule, 
left on some time after the horse has finished 
eating. While the driver takes his lunch and 
smokes his pipe at his noon hour the poor animal 
stands breathing over his own breath and what 
little fresh air can be drawn into the bag. 
Recently in front of a grocery at the noon hour 
a horse stood this way from 1.15 to 3 o'clock. 
Against this sort of thing our Society is using 
all the authority it has, warning careless drivers 
and forbidding the use of the worst kinds of 
these feeding devices. 

The question is asked us repeatedly, ‘Is 
there an ideal feed bag?’’ Our answer is, 
“Probably not,’’ but we have never hesitated 
to say that the nearest approach to the ideal 
is the one known as the Williams Folding Feed 
Basket, an advertisement of which appears in 
this issue of our paper. We have observed 
with much care this basket in actual use, have 
talked with the men using it, and are glad to 
commend it. It makes possible a plenty of 
air, serves as a sifter to remove the dust from the 
grain, is easily folded, so occupying little space 
when not in use, and is of light weight. We 
wish every horse in the land, compelled to eat 
his dinner in harness, could take it from this 
basket. F.H.R. 

Our two Societies receive gifts, large or 
small, entering into a written obligation, 
binding themselves to pay to the donors, 
so long as they shall live, a reasonable rate 
of interest upon the same, or an annuity 
for a sum agreed upon. The rate of inter- 
est will depend upon the age of the donor. 

Our carefully invested funds, and the 
large financial experience of those to whom 
are entrusted the care and management of 
them, make an investment like this as 
good, practically, as a government bond. 

Many who have but a few thousand will 
be able by this arrangement to obtain a 
much better rate of interest than in any 
other way, and with absolute safety guar- 
anteed. No legal contest, or attempt to 
break a will is possible with reference to 
money so given. 

The President of the Societies solicits 
correspondence, asking for further details, 
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Office, 45 Milk Street, Boston 
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Incorporated March, 1868 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Assistant Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Telephone (Complaints, pean, etc.) Fort Hill 


MONTHLY STATEMENT 


Animals examined.................. 3967 
Number of prosecutions ........... 29 
Number of convictions ............. 26 
Horses taken from work............ 138 
Horses humanely killed ............ 78 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined ................ 15,634 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges a bequest of 
$4000 from Miss Harriet M. Curtis, late of 
Scituate. It has received $160.25 from the 
Samuel E. Sawyer Estate; $50 for summer work 
for horses from Mr. F. A., Mrs. A. H., and Miss 
Alice M. Davenport; and $20 from Dr. F. P. 
Sprague. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $100 from a New York friend for 
the Angell Memorial Hospital, $121 from the 
Samuel E. Sawyer Estate, and $107.97 from 
co-worker’ for the distribution of humane 
literature. 

Boston, August 21, 1912. 


NONE TOO MUCH 

Two years and a half in prison is the sentence 
given a teamster last month in Michigan for 
pulling the tongue out of a balky horse. He 
fastened a strap around the tongue, hitched on 
another horse and the result was as stated 
above. No wonder the suffering animal went 
after that if a horse can only think of one thing 
at a time. He had small chance to dwell upon 
the original cause of his balking. The teamster 
drove him in his pitiable condition twenty-five 
miles. We honor the judge. May his good 
deed count for him above! F.H.R. 


SANTONIN A DANGEROUS DRUG 

In an article entitled ‘“‘Curing a Cat of Ec- 
zema,’’ published last month, a_ contributor 
represented that she gave her cat for worms a 
grain of santonin three times a day for three 
successive days. Two of our readers have 
written, calling attention to this as an excessive 
amount of so dangerous a drug as santonin. 
One says: “I find that one dose of half a grain, 
measured by a druggist, is sufficient for worms; 
and that a salve of. hog’s lard and sulphur, 
with sulphur fed in milk, but not during a cold 
or wet time, will cure eczema.” 

We would caution owners of small pets not 
to give more than this amount, and generally 
not to administer dangerous drugs to cats and 
dogs without the advice of a veterinary. 


JUST A SAMPLE 


Here’s a letter that is a fair specimen of many 
that we receive. They are generally anony- 
mous, signed sometimes “‘A Lover of Animals,” 
“A Friend of Dumb Beasts.’’ This was signed 
“A Mother.” 

Gentlemen: If you have any humanity in you 
come over to M and look at the red horse 
driven from 6.30 a.m. to 7 p.m., and sometimes 
through the evening for collecting for the dump. 
Such loads and these fearful hot days and the poor 
beast! I am a daily eye-witness of the scene at 
D where the dumping is done. I know of a case 
where the horse was almost killed by starvation, 
which was given to one of your agents, and my 
husband, the complainant, asked him how the case 
came out. He said ‘Oh, dropped! The man had 
a pull.” I am wondering if this will bear fruit. 
There'll be a loophole somewhere, I'll warrant.” 


Why the writers of these letters refuse to sign 
their names is a mystery to us, especially as we 
never reveal a complainant’s name save by his 
permission. We have, ordinarily, little faith 
in a man’s or woman’s love for animals who is 
afraid to take some stand in the matter. We 
investigate scores of anonymous complaints, not 
always out of respect for the writer, but for fear 
there may be some suffering creature that should 
be relieved. Many of these letters we find grow 
out of spite and the quarrels of neighbors. 
Please sign your name. ‘We shall regard your 
desire not to be called into court. It will be 
just as well to leave out the sarcasm and the 
insinuation. They create distrust immediately 
and lessen our estimate of the character of the 
unknown writer. F.H.R. 


THE WOODEN PAVEMENT 


The Boston Globe of a recent date gives an 
account of the falling of Officer Dickinson’s horse 
on the wooden pavement in Newspaper row. 
The officer’s leg was broken. ‘‘It was pitiful,” 
the account says, ‘‘to observe horses trying to 
keep their footing. Near the same place many 
other horses went down.” This same thing, 
as far as conditions are concerned, can be seen 
any morning wherever this style pavement 
exists and the street has been sprinkled. The 
horses are not the only victims. The nervous 
strain on the driver who is constantly fearing 
his horses may fall is a part of the consequence 
of the so-called noiseless pavement. F.H.R. 


IMPORTING PESTS 


Dr. L. O. Howard, chief of the Bureau of 
Entomology, estimates that this country suffers 
damage annually to the extent of $400,000,000 
from pests that have been accidentally imported. 
Yet we understand that many nurserymen and 
importers of plants, shrubs and trees, have 
fought the Simmons bill in Congress lest it 
might become law. By this bill all importa- 
tions that might contain foreign pests would 
have to be subjected to rigid scientific exami- 
nation and if infected would have to be fumigated 
at the owner’s expense or destroyed. What 
position does your nurseryman take with ref- 
erence to this bill? FBR. 


A NEW FOUNTAIN 


We are pleased to see that at a town-meeting 
held last month in Attleboro, Massachusetts, 
three hundred dollars was voted to build an 
attractive drinking fountain for horses in the 
public square. We congratulate the citizens 
of this prosperous town upon their noble action 
and trust the fountain will be of the latest sani- 
tary type with individual buckets, and that it 
will also have places for the birds and the dogs. 

F.H.R. 


THE VICTIMS OF FIRE 


Such are the helpless horses that from time 
to time perish in our burning stables. Re- 
peatedly of late the newspapers have told the 
story of ten, twenty or thirty horses, housed for 
the night on the second or third floor of a build- 
ing, dying by suffocation and flame. No one 
could forgive the man who would deliberately 
cause the death of a horse by fire, but to put the 
defenseless animal where, in case of fire, he is 
sure to face this horrible death is certainly not 
a fair and just’ act. It is pretty near being 
directly responsible for the suffering that is 
bound to ensue if a fire breaks out. 

Conversation with the Fire Commissioner of 
Boston reveals the fact that many such a fire 
results in far greater destruction of property 
than otherwise would occur, because of the 
firemen’s attempts to save the horses. While 
they are doing this the fire is spreading rapidly. 
We learn from the fire underwriters that where 
the automatic sprinklers are used in stables 
the loss of horses is small, since the place is 
flooded with water very quickly after the fire 
starts, that horses on upper floors where this 
device is installed are vastly less liable to harm 
than they would be on the ground floor, in case 
of fire, where the sprinklers are not used. We 
trust the day is not far distant when all such 
stables as house any number of horses. especially 
on any floor other than the first, shall be com- 
pelled to put in this fire extinguishing invention. 
In justice to the horse, always inclined to rush 
back to his stall, not easily removed from a 
burning building, this protection should be 
given him whenever he is kept in any place from 
which there is no chance of saving him should 
a fire occur. F,H.R. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 
American Humane Association to Meet at 
Indianapolis in October 
The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Humane Association, to be held at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, October 14-16, next, 
is attracting widespread attention throughout 
the United States. Representatives are ex- 
pected to be present from all sections of the 
country. The last meeting of the Association, 
held in San Francisco last fall, proved a grati- 

fying success and attracted much interest. 

At the principal public meeting, to be held on 
the evening of October 14 in the auditorium of 
the K. of P. Grand Lodge building, addresses 
will be made by Governor Marshall, of Indiana, 
the vice-presidential nominee on the Demo- 
cratic ticket; Dr. William O. Stillman, president 
of The American Humane Association, Albany; 
United States Senator John W. Kern, of Indiana; 
Dr. Francis H. Rowley, president of The Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., and other prominent 
speakers. There will also be music by a band 
and a vocal quartet. 

At the day sessions many interesting papers 
will be presented. Conferences of the prose- 
cuting officers of anti-cruelty societies will be 
conducted with an open forum discussion of 
methods of court procedure. Special sessions 
will be devoted to this subject. Many promi- 
nent speakers appear on the program, and the 
principal states will be well represented. Presi- 
dent Surface and the directors of the Indian- 
apolis Humane Society are giving a great deal of 
attention to making the meeting a success. 
Cooperation is promised from the principal 
anti-cruelty societies throughout the country. 
Headquarters will probably be established at 
Hotel Claypool. A circular of information will 
be supplied to persons who desire to attend the 
convention upon addressing the office of The 
American Humane Association, Albany, N. Y. 
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For rates of membership in both our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. 
Checks should be made payable to Henry B. 
Hill, Treasurer. 


WILL THEY DO IT? 

A copy of the letter which follows we have 
sent to the president, vice-president, and chair- 
man of the World’s Seventh Sunday School 
Convention: 

Boston, July 11, 1912. 

A great host of humane people the world over 
would be gratified and cheered if some thought 
might be given at the approaching World’s Seventh 
Sunday School Convention, in Zurich, Switzerland, 
to the work in which the humane organizations of 
the various nations are engaged. 

Many of these societies, like our own, devote no 
small part of their energies to what is distinctively 
the educational side of this movement. The re- 
sults of the American Band of Mercy work, particu- 
larly as disclosed to us by unnumbered letters, 
prove that this special kind of ministry to children 
is among the most uplifting and morally beneficial 
forces that can be set in motion. 

George T. Angell, known the world over as the 
founder of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the 
American Humane Education Society, once said, 
and I think truly, “that there was no better or 
more practicable way of cultivating the hearts of 
children than by teaching them kindness to God's 
lower creatures,"’ and Frances E. Willard wrote 
him once, “I look upon your mission as a sacred 
one, not second to any founded in the name of 
Christ.” 

I am writing you in the hope that this great 
subject may so commend itself to you and those with 
you in authority, that recognition shall be given in 
some special way at your convention to this vital 
and Christian undertaking. 

In the name of all compassion, in the name of the 
millions of God’s lowly creatures who cannot plead 
for themselves, and in the name of Him who marks 
even a sparrow’s fall, I am making my plea. 

Cordially yours, 
FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, 
President. 

What a marvelous opportunity is here opened 
to this vast body of Christian workers to ad- 
vance the humane cause! It is not a sufficient 
reply to say that the best way to forward all 
good movements is to teach the Gospel of Christ. 
While there is almost unlimited truth in the 
assertion, the fact still remains that unless chil- 
dren have their attention particularly called to 
the claims of the animal world upon them 
they may grow up thinking themselves quite 
excellent Christians, though indifferent to the 
demands of kindness and justice in their relation 
to many a form of sentient life. We shall be 
glad to give our readers the answer to our 
letters. F.H.R. 


EDUCATE FUTURE TEACHERS 

One hundred and two graduates of the Rhode 
Island Normal School, of the class of 1912, are 
to receive each an annual subscription to Our 
Dumb Animais through the courtesy of the Rhode 
Island Humane Education Society of Providence. 
A good example for other humane societies 
throughout the country to follow! 


CONGRESS AND THE PHILIPPINES 

And so Congress, we are informed, is to take 
no action favorable to setting a date when a 
people conquered by us, subjected by force to 
our domination, may be free. The bill, accord- 
ing to which at the expiration of an eight year 
period, a qualified form of self-government was 
to be granted the islands, is to be ignored. Of 
course this is politics. It may mean votes 
gained, but it will just as surely mean votes 
lost. That the United States should stand 
before the civilized world as holding nearly 
eight million people under its control, against 
their will, is a reproach upon the nation that 
is of the same nature as the shame with which 
once slavery disgraced us. 

Here is a race, 6,987,686 of its 7,635,426 
inhabitants declared to be civilized by the 
American Census of the Philippine Islands 
(vol. II., page 15), and pronounced by a dis- 
tinguished admiral to be as competent for self- 
government as the people of Cuba, yet lorded 
over by us and denied even the promise of their 
liberty at some distant but definite date. 

The United States has spent none of its own 
money for the improvements it has made in the 
Philippines. Schools, roads, government—the 
money for these has been raised by taxes laid 
upon the Filipinos themselves. The market 
for hemp, the chief staple of the islands, has been 
cornered by the Hemp Trust, under the Act 
of Congress, August 5, 1909, and today the 
farmers of the Philippines get just half what 
they did a few years ago for their leading product. 
Give politics and predatory wealth the chance to 
profit by injustice and oppression and the fair 
name of a great republic may lie defiled in the 
dust for all these forces care. One might say 
again, “I tremble for my country when I 
remember that God is just.” F.H.R. 


A WOMAN’S INFLUENCE 

Twenty years ago Mrs. Johanna MacMillan 
organized a Band of Mercy in Sydney Mines, 
Cape Breton, the good results of which have 
been felt all over that island. One outcome was 
the organization of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty, which has done excellent work 
among neglected children and women as well as 
animals. 

Because of death in her family Mrs. MacMillan 
now is obliged to remove to Germany. She 
writes that one of the principal ties that causes 
her regret in leaving Sydney Mines is the Band 
of Mercy. What an enviable monument is this 
score of years’ devotion to the task of teaching 
kindness! 


HELPING THE POLICE 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 

We took a leaflet issued by your Society 
giving information as to the best methods of 
humanely killing animals, and framed it, then 
carried it one morning before six o’clock to the 
police station, so that the men might all see 
it before going on duty for the day. It was hung 
in the office, and the newspaper reporters, who 
came in, gave it a little notice in their papers. 

The police station has since been moved to a 
new building, but before the furniture was in 
place in the new quarters, this little placard was 
moved and hung conspicuously on the wall. 

We cannot say how much or how little good 
such things do; but as men buy waste lands, 
clear them and mark off streets and street 
corners, seeing all the time, in mental vision, 
the city that will some day stand there, the fruit 
and the flowers that will outgrow the weeds and 
the underbrush, so we work, doing only little 
things but seeing always large visions in the 
future. H. H. JACOBS, 

Kansas City, Kansas. 


Angell Memorial Items 


“The Society has a great 
work before it; and it ear- 
nestly asks the aid and pray- 
ers of every man and woman 
who believes in God, and has 
sympathy for His suffering 
creatures.”’ 

GEORGE T. ANGELL’'S 

Appeal in the Boston papers, 

April, 1868. 

The Executive Committee of the Angell 
Memorial Fund is organizing a state-wide move- 
ment to collect what would be the equivalent 
of thirty cents per head from every man, woman 
and child in the state, to be used to build and 
endow the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
to be erected in Boston. This Hospital will not 
only be a monument to George Thorndike 
Angell, but it will be also the headquarters for 
all the activities of our Societies. 

Representatives are being appointed to direct 
this movement in every county; their object, 
to assist this Committee in choosing and appoint- 
ing local representatives, men and women, one 
for every 1250 inhabitants, who shall receive 
and solicit subscriptions for the Angell Memorial 
Fund. Active work is now being started and 
about one hundred representatives began work 
in August throughout the state. 

We earnestly appeal to all our friends to assist 
in furnishing to us, or to the county represen- 
tatives, of whom a list is given here, the names 
of persons who may be willing to cooperate with 
the Committee in collecting subscriptions. We 
also appeal to every man and woman “who 
believes in God and has sympathy for His suffer- 
ing creatures”’ to send us a contribution or sub- 
scription. 

Our representatives should be persons thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the Societies’ aims and 
endowed with that generous feeling that prompts 
men and women to do charitable work for the 
realization of a great ideal. 

NATHANIEL T. KIDDER Executive Committee 
FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 
MRS. GEORGE T. ANGELL 


Building Endowment 
unc 

Angell Memorial 

Rev. John A. Mitchell, 24 Sampson avenue, 
Braintree, county agent for Norfolk; Rev. H. E. 
Chapman, 2 Euclid avenue, Worcester, county 
agent for Worcester; Rev. J. F. Watts, 296 Main 
street, Northampton, county agent for Hamp- 
shire; Rev. York A. King, 9 Magnolia street, 
Arlington, county agent for Middlesex. 

Negotiations are pending with several leading 
men to head the movement in Berkshire, Hamp- 
den, Franklin, Plymouth and Essex counties. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS” IN INDIA 
Tura, Assam, India, June 21, 1912. 
My dear Mr. Richardson: 

The thirty-four copies of the April Our Dumb 
Animals which came to me for gratuitous dis- 
tribution, reached me in such nice condition and 
are such beautiful papers! It was a real joy 
to send them far and wide over this needy land. 
I have sent to schools, different homes for 
women and children, a seamen’s rest, and to a 
large number of individuals who have oppor- 
tunity to use the papers to great advantage, as 
well as to reading-rooms where many have 
access. A few have gone into zenanas to brighten 
the dark lives there and perhaps be an influence 
with the women and children who live so much 
with the animals. 

I thank you deeply. The paper grows more 
and more beautiful and is more and more appre- 
ciated here. Gratefully yours, 

Mrs. MARCUS MASON, 
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Humane Education—the Seed 


and Flower of Kindliness 
By LOUISE de St. HUBERT GUYOL 


HE campaign in the cause of 
humane education would 
be easier if the breadth of 
the work, built on so ap- 
parently insignificant a 
foundation, were better un- 
derstood. Today, when 
scientific teaching is one of 
the vital questions of the 
hour, and the child is the 

all important topic of conversation, is the day in 

which we should best realize the importance of 
teaching children to be kind to animals. 

We have all seen how, in a large family, the 
oldest children are usually the most unselfish. 

Why? 

Because there is nothing more morally 
strengthening to humanity than to have to bear 
the burden of something less strong. Thus the 
care of little, dependent children, develops the 
highest moral traits in those on whom they are 
dependent. Before a child is old enough, how- 
ever, to be given the responsibility of a younger 
child, he is not too young to be given the re- 
sponsibility of caring for something helpless. 
As there is nothing more helpless than a little 
child, except a little animal, it is only by the 
care of pets that the earliest moral develop- 
ment can be begun. The moment a child's 
tiny hands can clasp about a tiny kitten’s 
warm body, that moment can he be given his 
first lesson in tenderness. When a little boy or 
girl can be given the pleasure of seeing the grati- 
tude with which pets take food and drink from 
their hands, from that moment are they learn- 
ing thoughtfulness. Thus kindness is made 
the corner-stone of character; and on this corner- 
stone can easily be built the character which 
will always render justice to the helpless, succor 
to the suffering, consideration to the weak, and 
compassion to the unfortunate,—a wonderful 
structure for so small a foundation, a structure of 
the spirit on the corner-stone of practical fact. 

As an example, a child who learns that the 
tiny animal, although unable to speak, acutely 
feels pain at ill-treatment and happiness at 
good care, learns very quickly that those about 
him have the same capacity for pain or pleasure 
even though silent on the subject. He learns 
to be thoughtful of those with whom he plays 
and those who serve him; to be thoughtful, as 
he enters into boyhood, of those whom he must 
serve through social intercourse or for a wage; 
and, later, he takes this same thoughtfulness 
into his business life, applying it to those who 
work beside him or under his direction, because 
he realizes that pain and suffering are near, even 
though there is no outcry. For this same reason 
he will never fail to notice the sad-eyed passer-by 
and he will try to lessen the burden of this sad- 
ness. When he reads of the suffering of men in 
distant countries he will eagerly hasten to 
lighten their burden, and all this because he 
learned in babyhood that whatever was weak 
demanded the aid of the strong; and his own 
strength was made self-evident because some- 
thing less strong was given into his care. Thus 
was kindness made the basis of his character, 
and not laid on as an afterthought. 

This is what the Humane Education Society 
is trying to do today, to lay kindness as a corner- 
stone of character,—the big broad character 
that will always be just and merciful, con- 
siderate and compassionate, and it aims to do 
this great work by starting in the simplest way. 


Hence the Bands of Mercy with their simple 
pledge, “I will try to be kind to all living 
creatures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 

These Bands of Mercy are usually organized 
under the direction of local humane societies. 
When there is no local society the American 
Humane Education Society of Boston stands, 
not only willing, but eager to aid anyone de- 
sirous of starting this work and spreading this 
creed, the very simplicity of which is its greatest 
beauty. 


ONE WAY TO HELP BIRDS 
By MARTHA BURR BANKS 


Having seen in the list of publications men- 
tioned in Our Dumb Animals the name of a 
leaflet, ‘‘How the Birds Help the Farmer,” I 
sent for about two hundred copies, and when I 
received them I divided them into four packages. 
One of these packages I took to each of the 
three public libraries in the three towns in the 
vicinity of my home, and asked each librarian 
to hand one of the leaflets to every one who 
should visit the library. The fourth package of 
papers I made over to a teacher in a grammar 
school near by, with the request that she dis- 
tribute them among her pupils. 

The leaflets were gladly accepted in each 
case and they were welcomed by those to whom 
they were offered. I was told by one of the 
librarians that several children at a time would 
carry some of the leaflets to the children’s table 
in her room and after reading them carefully 
they would talk them over among themselves 
in low tones. The teacher gave out her pack of 
papers to one set of children, telling them to 
read them at home and return them to her, and 
then she allowed another set of children to take 
them home, under the condition that they 
should be brought back to her, and so on until 
the leaflet had been read by every child under 
her care. 

In this manner, the leaflets found their way 
into many homes of foreigners, who learned 
that the birds are the best friends of the farmers 
and were somewhat awakened to the necessity 
of giving them their protection. Probably any 
librarian or any teacher would be willing to do 
a friendly service for the birds by lending them- 
selves as channels for the spreading of literature 
of this sort. 


GOOD MORNING 


RICHARD CARROLL 


One of the ablest leaders in the religious and 
educational advancement of the Negro of the 
South is the Reverend Richard Carroll of 
Columbia, South Carolina, editor of the Southern 
Plowman, and an unusually gifted preacher and 
lecturer. For the past year he has,been an 
accredited representative of the American 
Humane Education Society, speaking to large 
audiences and circulating humane literature. 

The life of this worthy Christian gentleman 
has been a continuous struggle. From the 
humblest of beginnings, through poverty and 
disadvantage, he has arisen by force of ambition 
and the desire to be of service in the uplift of his 
race, to a position of honor and influence. 

His interest in dumb animals is shown by 
his words about the two dogs in the picture— 
“my two best friends—friends that would die 
for me.”’ Wherever his labors take him, there 
he voices with eloquence and power the impor- 
ance of humane education. He has made a host 
of friends and converts and has won many 
golden testimonials of his ability. He has been 
especially successful in being endorsed by many 
white people of prominence throughout the 
South, and is highly deserving of generous sup- 
port and encouragement. 
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The Elk Situation Today 


Copyright, 1912, by Outdoor Life Pub. Co. 


T one time elk ranged 
over nearly the whole of 
the United States, cer- 
tainly from coast to coast, 
and as far south as Ari- 
zona. Today, though 
there are a few in Colo- 
rado, Montana, Idaho and 
Washington, they are 

really making their last stand in the north- 
western part of Wyoming in and about what is 
known as Jackson Hole. The efforts now put 
forth by the federal and state governments to 
preserve this remnant from destruction have 
directed attention to a problem that is not easy 
of solution and one that may defy every at- 
tempt to solve it. 

The mortality of recent years has often been 
appalling. Nobody knows how many have died. 
Some winters the calves lie in heaps about the 
ranchmen’s haystacks. After an unusually 
severe season about ten years ago the carcasses 
of full-grown bulls and cows were equally plen- 
tiful. The extreme estimate, made by observers 
whose opinion should be given great weight, is 
that the total number has decreased from 100,000 
to 10,000. The maximum is probably none 
too high; the minimum is probably too low. 
The forest service, at the instance of the Bio- 
logical Survey, has been recently taking a census, 
the total of which is about 16,000, but these 
figures may be subject to some revision on 
account of duplication. With the exception 
of a few thousand head which drift from the 
Yellowstone Park into Montana and perhaps 
as many more that winter east of the park, 
this includes about all the elk there are in Wyom- 
ing. 

There has never been and is not now any 
realization of the seriousness of the situation. 
The state of Wyoming has been exceedingly 
remiss in this matter, and it is not at all certain 
that the conditions now existing are not more or 
less the result of design. The sheepmen would 
like much to see all wild game exterminated, 
and the sheepmen dominate Wyoming politics. 
Senator Warren, the undisputed ‘‘boss’’ of the 
state, is himself a sheepman. Had the known 
facts been accepted and proper provision made to 
meet the exigency, a great deal of the destruction 
of life would have been avoided. But even when 
the legislature made an appropriation to buy 
hay, it was not always expended. The protests 
and representations of the Jackson Hole people 
were made in vain. The unpublished history 
of the handling of this elk question during the 
past few years affords food for mighty unpleasant 
thought. The time is probably close at hand 
when the most drastic measures will need to be 
taken to save this noble animal from utter 
destruction. 

The elk have been starved literally by thou- 
sands; there is no question about that, and their 
number is now so reduced that there is some 
danger of actual extermination. The facts have 
been concealed; whether wilfully or not it is im- 
possible to say. 

The present state game warden, D. F. Hudson, 
has recommended that the area of the existing 
game preserve be extended east of the Conti- 
nental Divide to the Wind River, so that the elk 
would not be driven back by hunters when they 
drift out ahead of the snow in the fall, and 
would thus secure a better place to winter. 
This plan is undoubtedly feasible, and it would 
tend to alleviate present conditions. But 
its adoption is not likely; any extension of the 
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game preserve idea will be antagonized by the 
stockmen, in the locality affected. 

Every fall thousands of elk will undoubtedly 
go down into the Hole, and every winter it will 
be necessary for the state, or the Department 
of Agriculture to feed them. The hay should 
be bought early in the fall, outright. A large 
surplus should be carried over every year, to 
provide against unforeseen contingencies. Reg- 
ular enclosures should be constructed into which 
the elk could be driven and kept, the calves 
separate from the adults. 

Hitherto the elk have suffered from the di- 
versity of the interests involved, and from the 
lack of an intelligent policy. Hit or miss 
methods will not avail from now on if the elk are 
tobe saved. It is high time to take some account 
of what is demanded by the probable future of 
the game, and not to allow the policy of the 
state and federal government to be dictated 
by the stockmen and by the guides, whose 
interest is, as a rule, entirely selfish. As a 
matter of fact the situation with regard to deer 
and mountain-sheep is far more precarious than 
is the case of the elk. Better results would also 
be apt to accrue if the Biological Survey kept 
in closer touch with the situation and relied less 
upon hearsay. The game season should be short- 
ened and not more than one elk (and inciden- 
tally, no deer or sheep) allowed to each licensee. 

Last fall, the writer personally saw an old 
Shoshone squaw and her two children, a boy 
and a girl, the eldest not over sixteen years old, 
take out six elk. 

The buying and selling of elk teeth should be 
absolutely prohibited, and probably also the 
merchandising of any game trophy. The 
number of game wardens should be increased, 
they should be chosen without regard to politi- 
cal affiliations or service; they should not be 
allowed to engage in any other business while 
holding the job, and should be required to spend 
practically all their time in the hills during the 
summer and fall. With a very few exceptions, 
game wardens have not heretofore taken their 
duties seriously; they have been wardens in 
name but not in fact, scarcely ever stirring away 
from home unless some one came with evi- 
dence sufficient to warrant an arrest. 


THE BOOK OF LIVE STOCK CHAMPIONS, 
Philip H. Hale. 

The edition of this volume for 1912 includes the 

best subjects of previous issues with many addi- 


tions. It contains about 750 half-tone reproduc- 
tions of famous animals, representative prize 
winners of many kinds. With each of these 
splendid specimens is given a brief history, showing 
the animal’s breed, record and other important 
facts. All breeders or fanciers of sheep, swine, 
cattle, mules or horses may depend upon this volume 
for the latest results obtained from the best and 
finest types. It is the publisher’s intention now 
to make the book an annual. 

352 pp. $1.00 net. Hale Publishing Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


HELDERBERG HARMONIES, Magdalene Mer- 
ritt. 


Largely inspired by the Helderberg, the noble 
mountain of which several illustrations adorn its 
pages, this volume of verse breathes the spirit of a 
rare lover of ‘“‘wooded steeps’” and ‘“‘cool secluded 
trails." The songs of birds—the robin, bobolink, 
bluebird, goldfinch, oriole, redbird, and others; the 
baying of the hound, the din of katydids and 
crickets, the horses at the plow, the frisking lambs 
on the meadows—such are the luring inspiration 
of many of these very readable lines. 

The text appears on only one side of the pages 
which are of deckled edges with gilt top, enclosed 
in cover of red cloth stamped in gold. 

96 pp. $1.00 postpaid. M. Merritt, Voorhees- 
ville, N. Y. 


CHRIST AMONG THE CATTLE, Frederic 
Rowland Marvin. 

This powerful sermon in defense of the rights of 
animals, which has just reached the sixth edition, 
was warmly commended upon its first appearance 
by Whittier, Goldwin Smith, John Burroughs, 
Robert Collyer and others. It will serve anew to 
quicken the popular conscience and impress upon 
it the sacredness of its duty to the animal world. 

The most effective arguments against cruelty 
to animals, which are found in the Bible, have been 
assembled by the author in a way that carries 
conviction. As a doctor of medicine his citations 
of vivisections, practised for no other motive than 
cruelty, must command credibility. 

58 pp. 65 cents postpaid. Sherman, French & 
Company, Boston. 
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LADDIE 
By J. W. 

ADDIE belonged to the race 
of old-fashioned collies or 
shepherd-dogs, now fast 
disappearing. A writer in 

a recent magazine deplores the pass- 
ing of these wonderfully sagacious 
and faithful collies, ‘‘since the ad- 
vent of the modern sharp-nosed, 
show type, believing the old-fash- 
ioned collie one of the finest dogs 
that ever came to be the companion 
and helper of man.” 

Laddie was a fine example of this 
type and his seven years of devoted, 
delightful companionship and _ pro- 
tection will always be remembered. 

Laddie had the good fortune to 
live in the country, where, unlike 
his less happy brother of the city, 
so much hampered by the leash, he 
could enjoy with perfect freedom his 
greatest pleasure—a daily outing. 

He disliked to ride, and with al- 
most human reasoning, discrimi- 
nated between the walking hats of 
his mistress, and those worn when 
motoring, for without a word being 
said, at the sight of the former he 
would show his delight in every way 
possible; but when the motor hat 
was brought forth, Laddie would 
give it one look, and in the most de- 
jected and disappointed manner, 
walk away and hide until his mis- 
tress was out of sight. 

True to his shepherd instincts, 
Laddie was always active in round- 
ing up the family, especially at meal- 
times, and if sent to bring a “strag- 
gler’’ he would search out the de- 
linquent, take a little nip at the 
sleeve and gently pull, as if to say: “Dinner is 
ready! Why don’t you come?”’ 

Laddie knew Sundays from week-days and 
could tell the time of day. When the old clock 
on the stair struck six in the morning, he would 
walk into his master’s room and put his head 
on the bed. At night, when the clock struck 
ten, the hour for the evening walk, he sought 
his master and used all his gentle arts to remind 
him of his duty. Once, when failing with the 
usual hints, he brought his master’s glove and 
laid it on his lap, which act, very properly, had 
the desired effect. 

Laddie preferred those who were mild of 
voice and manner; yet, while strongly showing 
his affection for those he loved best, he was too 
truly a gentleman to show decidedly his dislikes. 
The single exception was the garbage man and 
his dog. 

No sleep of Laddie’s was too deep to prevent 
his knowing when anybody left the house. 
He was dependable. He minded on the instant, 
and was always where you expected to find him, 
a valuable trait, and one that made his absence 
all the more keenly felt, when his home knew 
him no more. 


U. S. MAIL DOGS 
The United States has a 2000-mile mail-route 
upon which dogs furnish the motive power 
during the greater part of the year. The trail 
runs between Cordova and Nome, Alaska. 
But for these swift and hardy animals the 
dwellers of the bleak northern peninsula during 
the long winter months would be without mail 
service. Even as it is, a ton or more of mail 
accumulates at Seattle before the first steamer’s 

departure for Nome in the spring. 


“LADDIE” 


A FILIPINO DOG 
By JOSEPH M. REIDY 
HILE on the march, passing through 
a small village named San Luis, in 
the Philippine Islands, during the in- 
surrection of 1899 to 1901, I came 
across a puppy that lay by the roadside dying 
from starvation. As I looked at it with sor- 
row and pity the idea came to my mind that 
it would be a humane act to crush its life out, 
thereby ending its misery. Just as I was about 
to deliver the death blow the pup looked up at 
me and seemed to say: ‘Please spare my life; 
take and care for me, and you shall be rewarded.”’ 
I stooped, picked up the pup, stuck her in my 
haversack and marched on. That evening when 
we camped for the night I fed her on whatever 
I could collect from the soldiers together with 
all that I myself could spare. 

Part of our command camped at a village 
called Candaba soon after for the rainy season 
which lasts three months, in which time the 
puppy had a good chance to recuperate, several 
months later growing into a fine dog. 

This dog when on the march would go ahead 
of the command and when an insurgent with a 
rifle was seen by her, she would run back to the 
company, barking loudly, as much as to say, 
“Look out, the enemy is near!’’ The men used 
to look to this dog for signals at all times when 
on the march or in camp. 

Her name was Fanny, and the way she was 
cared for and idolized by the men would make 
some human beings envious. > 

When I was departing for home I tried to take 
the dog along, but the men would not part with 
her as the insurrection was still in progress and 
she was as good as a dozen soldiers on guard. 


AT THE GATE 

Well, Roger, my dear old doggie, they say that your 
race is run; 

And our jolly tramps together up and down the 
world are done; 

You're only a dog, old fellow—a dog, and you've had 
your day, 

But never a friend of all my friends has been truer 
than you alway. 


We've had glorious times together in the fields and 
pastures fair; 

In storm and sunny weather we’ve romped without 
a care; 

And however men have treated me, though foul or 
fair their deal, 

However many the friends that failed, I’ve found 
you true as steel. 


That’s right, my dear old fellow, look up with your 
knowing eye, 

And lick my hand with your loving tongue that 
never told a lie; 

And don’t be afraid, old doggie, if your time has 
come to go, 

For somewhere out in the great Unknown there's 
a place for you, I know. 


Then don’t you worry, old comrade, and don't 
you fear to die, 
For out in that fairer country I'll find you by and 


by; 

And I'll stand by you, old fellow, and our love will 
surely win, 

For never a Heaven will harbor me where they 
won't let Roger in. 


When I reach that city glorious, behind the waiting 
“dark”, 

Just come and stand outside the gate and wag your 
tail and bark, 

And I'll hear your voice and I'll know it, and I'll 
come to the gate and say, 

“St. Peter, that’s my dog out there; you must let 
him come this way.” 


Then I know the gate will open and you will come 
frisking in, 

And we'll roam fair fields together in that country 
free from sin. . 

So never you mind, old Roger, if your time has come 
to go; 

You've been true to me; I'll be true to you, and the 
Lord is good, we know. 


You're only a dog, old fellow—a dog, and you've 
had your day. 

Well, I’m getting there myself, old boy, and I 
haven't long to stay, 

But you've stood by me, old comrade,°and I’m 
bound to stand by you; : 

So don’t you worry, old Roger, for our love will pull 
us through. ANON. 


A DOG THAT VISITED TWO POPES 


It seems that the late Archbishop Stoner, 
whose long residence in Rome made him well 
known to English-speaking Catholics the world 
over, enjoyed the distinction of being the only 
person, in recent years at any rate, who was 
privileged to take a dog with him, not to the 
Vatican only, but into the private apartments of 
the Pope. The Archbishop was a true lover 
of dogs, and had a Great Dane, named ‘“‘Beau,”’ 
who was his inseparable companion. 

The Archbishop was held in high esteem by 
Pius IX. who, hearing of his four-footed friend, 
expressed a desire to see him. Accordingly, 
on his next visit to the Vatican, Archbishop 
Stoner took his dog with him, and into the 
presence of the Pontiff. The same experience 
was repeated under Leo XIII., and both Pontiffs 
developed so strong a liking for the Great Dane 
as to ask that he always accompany his master 
when he came to see them. ‘‘Beau” was in 
fact said to be the only member of the canine 
race who had been repeatedly received in private 
audience at the Vatican, and to have enjoyed 
the unique distinction of having had the hands 
of two Popes laid upon his head in kindly caress. 
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THE BIRDS’ SERENADE 
By GEORGE BIRDSEYE 
She thought she was dreaming :— 
Sweet music was streaming 

And filling her chamber 
With happiest lay. 
But broken her slumber, 
For birds without number 
Sang loud from the apple- 
tree over the way. 


She lifted her curtain,— 
She wished to be certain: 
She was seen,—and their carol 
A moment was stayed; 
Then a signal was given— 
The silence was riven— 
The chorus burst forth in 
A glad serenade. 


On the tree’s mighty bosom 
Each bird seemed a blossom 
Perched high on the branches, 
A hundred and more. 
Their tiny heads lifted, 
Their slender legs shifted, 
In efforts at reaching 
High notes on the score. 
In melodies rarest, 
They called her the fairest, 
The gentlest and kindest 
Of maidens they knew; 
They sang with emotion, 
In tones of devotion; 
Then, in a sweet rapture, 
They bade her adieu. 


THE DUCHESS AND THE DUKE 
By PROF. W. J. HOXIE 

was indeed strange. The 
Duchess was a little fish, about 
finger length, pale Nile green 
with pearly opalescent bands 
and checks the same. Rain- 
bow colors flickered all over 
her as she moved, and she was 
so delicate that when you held the little globe 
up against the light you could see her slender 
little backbone and all the crooked little ribs 
like silk threads reaching out into her fins. 
She was a perfect little dream of loveliness. 


One of my little girls found her one day left — 


in a boat to die by a horrid old fisherman. 
She carried her home in a pickle bottle and gave 


OF DIFFERENT FEATHER BUT FLOCKED TOGETHER 


her a nice globe to live in. Then she was quite 
happy and never seemed to miss her old home 
in the creek. Her appetite was good, and she 
took plenty of exercise. ‘‘Fish food’’—the kind 
you buy at stores—suited her very well, but her 
chief delight was wee scraps of meat, about 
pin-head size. She would stand on her head to 
pick them up from the bottom, and then stand 
on her tail to swallow them. It was very 
funny. 

But school was over. Vacation time came, 
and while her mistress was away the Duchess 
came to me to board. That is how I came to 
know her so well, and how she came to acquire 
the Duke. Notice that word acquire. It’s a 
good word to remember and means a whole lot 
later on. 

The Duke was found in the selfsame boat 
and brought home in another pickle bottle. 
Pickle bottles are fine to save little fish and such 
things in. We keep them for that. The 
Duchess at first paid little attention to the 
Duke. He was scarcely a third her size but a 
sprightly little fellow and certainly began at 
once to pay her very marked attentions. Soon 
she began to reciprocate, and for days at a 
time they sailed about side by side. I suspect 
they had a fish wedding in the presence of La 
Belle and d’Ore in the adjoining globe. In a 
week there were four little bunches of eggs in 
the bottom of the globe. 

Now here is the sad part of the story. Next 
day the Duchess refused to eat. She just 
stayed down below, close to her eggs, and every 
time the Duke came by she would rush at him. 
I decided to give him a globe to himself next 
day, but in the morning the Duchess had bitten 
off his fins and tail. He was a mere living wreck. 
When I tried to lift him out with a teaspoon 
she showed marked objections, and at last, 
making a savage dash just as I almost succeeded 
in rescuing him, she seized him by the head and 
swallowed him. That is how she acquired 
him at last. 

But worse was to follow. He only lasted 
her two days. The third day I offered her some 
nice fish food, and she only smelt of it. Then 
standing on her head she deliberately devoured 
her own eggs, and contentedly sank down and 
died. Poor, pretty, wicked little Duchess. I 
gave her to the chickens. 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 

“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 

We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. The monthly paper, Our Dumb Animals, for one year. 


2. Twenty leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of “Band of Mercy Melodies.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See last inside page for prices of Band of Mercy badges 
and supplies, and humane publications. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Fifty-seven Bands of Mercy were reported 
during July, forty-one of which were in Rhode 
Island. The numerals show the number of 
Bands in each school: 


Sharon, Massachusetts: Sharon. 
Turner, Maine: Baptist S. S., 7. 


Schools in Rhode Island 

Cranston: Oaklawn, 2. 

Providence: Ring St., 5; Almy St., 4; Sisson, 3; Burn- 
side; Willard Ave., 5; Warren St., 4; Roger Williams Ave., 
4; State Home, 5. 

Woonsocket: Andrews St., 4; Willow St., 4. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Stoops. 

Detroit, Michigan: Halsey. 

Milford, Iowa: Heinrich. 

Lawrence, Kansas: Lawrence Rescue. 

Olympia, Washington: Matheson; Chamberlin; 
Thayer; Prickman. 


Total number of Bands of Mercy, 85,098. 


RABBITS AS SWIMMERS 
While not fond of water, rabbits can swim if 
they are forced to. They have a swimming po- 
sition all their own, and look queer enough in 
the water. They keep their heads and tails 


high and dry, while the front part of the body 
sinks deep in the water. 
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SNOWBALL AND HER MAIL 
By VENITA RUTH DUDGEON 


CROWD of curious heads were bent over the 
little fox terrier that wiggled in her master’s 
arms and whined a pitifully human cry 
while she kept her eyes riveted on the de- 
parting train. 

No amount of petting served to cheer the 
lonely dog and, with the exception of a few 
candies and nuts her mistress had left her, 

she would eat nothing but would run from one window to 
the other, jump on the sill, and peer out eagerly as if expecting 
her loved one any moment. Mrs.- Palmer, her mistress, 
had gone to a distant city, however, not to return for some 
weeks. 

These actions continued for days. Mr. Palmer told his 
wife in every letter how the poor “‘baby’’ was behaving. 
He became worried for he, too, loved the faithful pet; yet 
there seemed to be nothing todo but humor the dog in every 
way. Snowball, for that was the dog’s name, recently had 
been allowed to go to Mr. Palmer’s office where she cuddled 
up in the large arm-chair or spread herself full length on the 
desk. Here, again, it was apparent that she was grieving for 
her absent mistress. 

One morning, when the mail was brought in, the dog first 
curiously examined the packet and then began to brush the 
letters one by one from the desk. Suddenly she barked 
significantly, jumped to the floor with a square envelope in 
her mouth, and chased around the office making the queerest 
little noise. Then she put it down with her paw securely 
upon it, and sniffed and snorted as if to say, “I knew it was 
from my mistress.’”” The dog had taken possession of the 
letter which really did come from the one whom she pined 
for. Mr. Palmer had to be very severe in order to get it 
from her. 

Mrs. Palmer was greatly amused at the news of this demon- 
stration of affection and wisdom, so henceforth she rubbed her 
fingers over all the letters, and Snowball, in turn, was allowed 
to pick them out of the packet. This worked like a charm. 
Snowball became so interested in looking over the mail 
daily that her grief turned to expectation and she was again 
interested in the things around her. 

One day Mrs. Palmer sent some peanuts, each of which 
she had handled, and put carefully into the box, nuts and 
candy being Snowball’s favorite indulgence. So there was 
no more starvation from grief for the frequent arrival of some 
thing she liked served to cheer the faithful dog and caused 
her to feel that her mistress was not so far away after all. 


A MIXED TEA-PARTY 


TO CHLOE 
By FRANCES HODGES WHITE 
O, little black doggie, your gold-brown eyes 
Look up into mine as if they would say: 


‘(Deep down in my heart a wonder lies 
I wish I could tell it and get it away. 


“I wish I could ask where my mother went 
And who stole the bone that I buried last week, 
And why I must wait when my strength is spent 
Till I say ‘bow-wow’ ‘cause you told me to speak. 


‘And why when I meet you and frisk about 
Just trying to tell you I love you so, 

You put out your foot with a gruff ‘get out’ 
Till my tail hangs limp, and away I go. 


‘I wonder why my devotion brings 
A loving word, or a kick unkind, 

O, mistress, I wonder so many things 
Are kept from the ken of doggie mind!”’ 


O, little black doggie, with gold-brown eyes 
There is much that is kept from doggie ken; 
But alas! your mistress is scarce more wise 


For the things that are kept from the minds of 
men. 


| BIRDS AS MUSICIANS 
ds T° real musicians are the birds, and it is 


interesting to know that the young 
fledglings, in some cases at least, have 
regular singing lessons from the mother. 
A wren whose nest was in a box near a 
country house was watched by the 
family as she patiently instructed her 
little ones. Placing herself on one side 
of the opening, and in front of her pupils, 
she first sang her entire song very distinctly. One little 
flutterer opened its mouth and tried to follow her; but after 
a few notes its voice gave out and it lost the tune. Mamma 
Wren immediately took up the melody at that point, and sang 
it through as clearly as possible, when the youngster tried it 
again and finished triumphantly. 

Then the mother sang again, and another nestling followed 
her, breaking down as the first had done, and beginning 
afresh. Sometimes there were three or four failures before the 
tune was carried through; but the wren always began where the 
little one broke down and sang to the end. These singing 
lessons lasted for some time, and several of them were given 
every day. 
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RECEIPTS BY THE M. S. P. C. A. FOR JULY, 1912 
Fines and witness fees, $737.52. 
Members and Donors 
Mrs. Ella M. Sherman, $25; Mrs. Mary R. Buck, $20: 
Dr. F. P. Sprague, for summer work, $20; Mrs. A. H. 
Davenport, for summer work, $20; Mrs. Jacob Hittinger, 
for summer work, $2); Miss Alice M. Davenport, for sum- 
mer work, $15; Mrs. Aaron C. Bagg, $15; F. A. Daven- 
port, for summer work, $15; J. F. Freese, $11, of which $5 
for Angell Memorial; W. C. Esty, $10; Edward C. Perkins, 
$10; Mrs. S. Helen Edgarton, $10; Mrs. C. K. Lambson, 
$10; Mrs. Leone L. Trafford, for the Angell Memorial, $10; 
Mrs. A. Emma Cummings, $7; Mrs. Joseph A. Ingalls, $6; 
Miss Eleanor T. Buckley, $3; Mrs. W. H. Furber, $3, of 
which $1 for Angell Memorial; A. B. Emmons, $3; Mrs. 
E. M. Jones, $3; L. Griswold, $3; Mrs. Caroline C. Earle, 
$3; L. W. Farmer, $3; Mrs. E. D. Eastman, $3; Rev. 
A. H. Fuller, $3; Glen B. of M. No. 84933, for the Angell 
Memorial, $0.75; Geo. B. Thompson, $0.50; Mary H. 
Ridgway, $0.50. 
FIVE DOLLARS EACH 
Miss Harriet S. Tolman, Mrs. Morgan Rotch, Mrs. 
Mary R. Parker, Wm. A. Foss, Albert H. Foster, Mrs. M. 
Goodacre, for summer work, Mrs. Daniel Simonds, Mrs. 
John E. Hudson, Mrs. Susan F. Vinton, J. H. Carpenter, 
Mrs. Martha W. Nash, Miss Madeline Lawrence, Miss 
A. L. Griggs, Thomas S. Hathaway, W. B. Mayo, Oliver 
Ricketson, Miss Caroline Stone, Miss Annie M. Dore, for 
summer work, J. H. G. Gilbert, T. F. Morrissey & Son, 
D. E. Makepeace, Mrs. E. W. Adams. 
TWO DOLLARS EACH 
Miss Annie R. Boyce, R. E. Ashley, F. W. Woolworth & 
Co., Mrs. C. H. Lawton, Mrs. W. O. Duval, Mrs. E. H. 
Carter, Mrs. Theo. Tillinghast, W. W. Crapo, J. G. Grinnell, 
G. H. H. Allen, Mrs. J. H. Herring, Mrs. A. W. Holmes, 
Betsey B. Winslow, City Coal Co., Dr. C. D. Prescott, Mrs. 
J. H. French, Margarett Neish, Mrs. M. A. Farrington, 
W. H. Emerson, Mrs. Edw. Foote, Miss Mary J. Gillet, 
Mrs. L. D. James, Mrs. L. M. Chamberlin, John McNair, 
Miss M. V. Jones, Arthur Utley, C. Baylies, Denison 
Bros. Co., David Duff & Son, Mrs. H. C. Boardman, Mrs. 
E. P. Gibbons, Joseph Fawcett, Mrs. A. E. Golbert, John 
C. Keith, Mrs. W. E. Johnson, B. B. Gilman, Mrs. C. L. 
Ferden, E. P. Jackson, Mrs. F. Kimball, Miss A. H. 
Borden, F. C. Tripp, Miss Doris Ashton, E. O. Varney, 
Dr. M. M. Hathaway, O. S. Hawes, R. N. Hathaway, 
C. W. Clifford, Mrs. Anna S. Foster, G. W. Spaulding, 
M. F. Jones, Mrs. J. W. Stark, A. S. Foss, G. S. Graves, 
H. V. Hagensen, Mrs. C. McDowell, W. P. Shaw, T. J. 
Macfaddin, Mrs. C. M. McGinley, Mrs. Charles Dam, 
Dr. McDougall, A. E. Hosmer, C. R. Lawrence. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 
Mrs. H. C. Willard, Miss S. W. Pickering, Miss J. F. 
Eaton, Mrs. O. W. Pollard, Bacon Band of Mercy, 
Brookline, John G. Gold, for Angell Memorial, Mrs. F. W. 
Ellis, Miss Helen L. Wilson, for summer work, Dr. E. G. 
Fosgate, Mrs. J. A. Frye, Mrs. J. N. Fay, Hon. A. J. 
Jennings, Mrs. L. I. Kingsbury, Mrs. C. L. Gardner, 
W. W. Jordan, C. A. Fuller, Miss M. W. Gage, B. P. 
Barker, Mrs. E. Barrows, R. Fowler, Miss S. A. Green, 
Mrs. A. L. Washburn, for summer work, W. H. Palmer, 
Miss H. E. Child, P. Eisemann, J. A. Early, Mrs. R. H. 
Foster, Dr. H. Callaghan, se . Garver, Mrs. S. C. Garver, 
Mrs. J. W. Gamwell, W. S. Hamlin, Mrs. L. A. Everett, 
Mrs. F. A. Flinn, Mrs. M. “4 Bancroft, Mrs. E. L. Evans, 
Albert Gay, Dr. A. Greenwood, Miss A. Jaquith, Miss 
V. I. Forbes, for the Angell Memorial, Marion R. Russert, 
Mrs. B. B. Gardner, Mrs. M. D. Merriam, A. A. McRae, 
E. Gay, Mrs. C. H. Johnson, Miss M. E. Howe, Miss C. 
L. Dresser, F. D. Mayo, Mrs. E. F. Jenks, G. M. Morton, 
F. W. Lee, L. Morse & Son, Mrs. A. S. Lewis, Joseph A. 
Johnston, G. E. Fuller, Frank L. Shaw, W. H. Coffin, 
Mrs. T. B. Baker, Mrs. S. E. Terry, Miss P. Wilcox, Miss 
F. C. Jennings, C. Y. Wilcox, Mrs. W. A. Congdon, Mrs. 
A. Wallner, C. H. Charpentier, Mrs. F. L. Hughes, E. A. 
Dunham, Dr. H. T. Heally, Mrs. J. Valentine, J. Moor- 
house, Mrs. C. H. Talmadge, C. R. Hathaway, Mrs. A. 
Hamilton, Mrs. M. L. Danzell, Miss H. E. Netcher, P. 
Rogler, Mrs. E. F. Spooner, Miss E. L. Davis, D. C. 
Shepherdson, Mrs. J. F. Sullivan, Plummer & Jennings, 
Briggs & Beckman, M. C. Swift & Son, Mrs. A. G. Wood, 
Cummings & Cummings, Rev. E. W. Smith, Mrs. A. N. 
Lincoln, J. H. Gifford, Mrs. E. A. Dassance, C. R. Phillips, 
Ida Coggshall, Miss L. V. Mitchell, J. Frates, D. S. Taylor, 
Mrs. H. B. Cook, Mrs. J. Diaz, W. C. Parker, T. B. Aiken, 
Mrs. H. G. Edgar, Mrs. A. Smith, Mrs. E. L. Barney, 
J. E. Linton, W. H. & L. R. Pierce, Dr. S. E. Donavon, 
H. E. Cushman, Miss A. Wood, L. R. Kerr, A. S. Francis, 
E. B. McCloud, W. A. Neild, H. C. Wheaton & Sons Co., 


Dr. A. W. Croacher, Mrs. W. J. Bullock, E. V. Hazzard, 
Dr. J. J. McAllister, E. L. Barney, L. O. Dexter, T. Clifford, 
Miss A. I. Spade, Mrs. L. H. Gibbs, J. P. Bradford, Capt. 
W. H. Tobey, Mrs. W. H. Tobey, Mrs. F. D. Stanley, 
Mrs. E. Wilson, Mrs. L. Westby, Mrs. H. Parker, H. C. 


Allen, M. D., Dr. L. A. Bannister, Wm. Baylies, E. B. 
Jourdain, Mrs. H. P. Arnold, M. L. Hathaway, Dr. E. T. 
Tucker, Mrs. A. Wilbur, R. Spooner, B. Heys, Miss E. 


Kenworthy, Mrs. F. A. Habicht, Mrs. 
Dr. J. M. Bonnar, O. G. Spooner, Mrs. A. P. White, O. A. 
Sisson, Mrs. F. J. Gurney, Dr. W. T. Learned, Mrs. R. W. 
Reynolds, Mrs. E. B. Estes, Miss N. Taylor, 
Miss M. J. Mellor, Mrs. J. T. Milne, W. E. Russell, Dr. 
D. A. Babcock, W. Prosser “4 Son, Mrs. E. Soule, Mrs. 
A. F. Davis, Mrs. M. Hoag, E. M. Corbett, B. S. Gifford, 
M. D., S. Cook, Mrs. C. tert Mrs. T. L. Lewis, F. W. 
Woolworth & Co., Clary & Co., J. M. Darling, L. C. Hill, 
M. D., Miss H. R. Hall, E. A. Greene, Mrs. W. Prary, 
Miss M. E. Talbot, W. T. Read, Mrs. E. F. W. Kimball, 
Dr. A. B. Cushman, C. B. Chubbuck, Mrs. F. W. Wildes, 
Mrs. H. E. Hicks, Mrs. E. B. Sturtevant, R. H. Lawrence, 
Tommy Jones, C. H. Sisson, E. W. Burt, M. D., C. W. 
Tripp, Dr. N. Gammon, W. H. Converse, T. W. Clarke, 
M. D.,W. A. Ham, Mrs. S. F. Shirley, Mrs. C. A. Spalding, 
J. Cushing, Rev. G. H. Whittemore, Miss A. L. Cook, 


L. M. S. Barreau, 


G. Grimes, 


F. Worcester, Russell & Co., A. H. Martin, M. D., Mrs. 
J. M. Merrill, W. O. Chapman, Rev. T. J. Holland, 
J. F. Eaton, J. L. Bicknell, Mrs. C. G. Lund, Miss R. M. 


Johnson, Mrs. H. B. Clewly, Mrs. E. D. Puffer, Miss H. A. 
Francis, Mrs. K. J. Adams, Mrs. A. J. Littlefield, Wm. 
Carter, Henry Thomas, T. Sutton. : 

Total, $697.75. 

The American Humane Education Society, $450. 

Subscribers 

Joseph Foster, $18.20; J. C. Whipple, $16.73; J. R. 
Poteat, $12; W. W. Burnap, $10; Mrs. Johanna MacMillan, 
$8; Alice E. Putnam, $5.60; A co-worker, $5.20; Wilbert 
Appleton, $5; Chester A. Macomber, $5; Frederick Potter, 
$4; Mrs. Knath, $4; E. B. Jourdain, $3; Mrs. Geo. H. 
Hollander, $2.50; Miss Dora R. Maertz, $2.50; Miss Louise 
L. White, $2.50; E. H. Winter, $2; Richmond Lewis, $2; 
Alice A. Foster, $2; Mrs. J. W. Richards, $2; Mrs. W. P. 
Alcott, $2; Ellen C. Woodward, $2; Mrs. E. P. Ashley, $2; 
Mrs. C. C. Stuart, $2; Amos Van Etten, $1.50; Miss Ross, 
$1.48; Miss Ethel A. Eaton, $1.25; Companie Vigie Inc., 


$1.24. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 
Mrs. E. M. Davis, Watertown Pub. Lib., Russell Hull, 
Mary H. Ridgeway, Women's Pa. S. P. C. A., W. H. 


Guild & Co., Mrs. A. W. Knee, Addie F. Morrison, Mrs. 
Chas. A. Davis, Mary A. Nason, E. E. Bayer, Mrs. F. L. 
Ransome, Miss Mary L. Wood, Mrs. E. A. Olin, Mrs. 
P. L. Buxton, Hugo Krause, Mrs. Geo. Boyd, Mrs. C. H. 
Keyes, Natalie Ham, Geo. McClellan, B. V. Stanley, 
H. E. Mallery, J. Machlachlan, Emma Geisler, Miss J. 
Roberts, M. B. Banks, Mrs. Geo. T. Clark, J. E. Jacklin, 
R. S. Blything, Mrs. E. M. Deardorff, Mrs. G. E. Reed, 


Mrs. N. Waterman, Mildred C. Bryant, Carlotta J. 
Howe, E. C. Dempsey, J. E. Priest, Mrs. A. L. Logan, 
Louise A. Weitzel, Cottrell’s, L. Rouchel, Mrs. D. C. 


Wyman, Wm. Cooper, Mrs.Clara E. Higgins, G. B. Thomp- 
son, Rosalie G. Hall, Geo. McClellan, E. Wendell. 

All others, $13.49. 

Total, $186.19. 

Sales of publications, $135.67. 

Total, $2207.13. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR JULY, 1912 

For the Angell Memorial, $100 from ‘Mrs. C. T.” 
and $100 from “a N. Y. friend;’’ A co-worker, $138.27; 
Interest, $446.20; Dr. Alice A. Robinson, $10; W. M. 
Bains, $5.10; Palmer Humane Society, $5; Miss Anna 
Fessenden, $4.80; Mrs. Robert Pearce, $4; City of Taunton, 
$3; James A. Martin, $3, “In memory of my departed 
horse, the best and truest friend I ever had”; Dr. Frank L. 
Poland, $2.50; Mrs. Graydon, $2.24; Miss Eleanor M. 
Jones, $1.50; Toronto Humane Society, $1.25; Robert 
Pearce, $1.05. 

Small sales of publications, $21.04. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Miss Dora R. Maertz, Mrs. J. M. Liggett, Mollie S. 
Warick, Walter Lampton, Jr., Lucius L. Reid, I. W. 
Lampton, Jr., Miss Adine T. Lampton, Mrs. Maria F. 
Gray, Mrs. T. Baker, Miss M. J. Otis, Misses Babcock & 
Lockwood, Miss A. F. Bound, Rev. Charles Stephens. 


Kindness is the music of good will to men, 
and on this harp the smallest fingers may 
play heaven’s sweetest tunes on earth. 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


Published by the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is for sale at 45 Milk 
Street, Boston, at these prices, postpaid: 

About the Horse 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 20 cents..... paper 9 cts. 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2centseach,or $2. 4 per 100 
The Horse’s Prayer, large post card . 3 
The Horse’s Prayer, card in two colors ..... 1.00 “ 


The Horse's Point of View, post card....... 1.00 “ 
Advice on Stable Management, card ... . 1.00 ** 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides)... .. 
The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides) .. .30“ “ 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth,62 cts. .. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post card .....$1.00 per 100 

About the Bird 
The Birds of God, anecdotes by Theron 

cloth $1.00 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20 cts....... paper 10 cts. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 ..$ .30 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... aU 

About the Cat 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 
“The Beggar Cat,” 


-small 30 cts. 


$ .30 per 100 
post card, 5c. perdoz... .40“ “ 
About Other Animals 

Prince Rudolf’s Quest, fairy story by Ida 
boards, 58 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts. ............. paper 10 cts. 


Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 20 cts.. paper 8 cts. 
The Strike at Shane's, cloth, 20 cts. ....... paper 7 cts. 
How to Kill Animals Humanely ........... $2.00 per 100 
Indictment of American Slaughter-house, by 

Hints on the Care of Cows .............-- : 


_ Humane Education 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations, paper ...... 16 cts. each 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by 


Mr. Angell, 2 cents, or ............. 00 per 100 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 

Angell, 2 cents each, or ............ a" 
Man the Animals’ God 
Woman's Indifference, by Dr. Rowley ..... 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 

Band of Mercy Buttons 

White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border. 
Large, two cents each; small, one cent. 

Sterling silver stick pin .................. 30 cents 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 
Ribbon badges, gold- stamped, 8 cents; ink-stamped, 4 cents 


Band of Mercy Register ................:- 8 cents each 
Band of Mercy Melodies (52 songs, words 

Band of Mercy Card of Membership ....... — 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ a hC 
Humane Manual, for teachers, 32 pp., new 

Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50“ 
Exercises for Teachers and Pupils ......... a 
Festival of Tender Mercies................ — 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 

The above can be had in smaller numbers at the same 
rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by 
freight or express. 

AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 

45 Milk Street, Boston 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 
GUY RICHARDSON, 


TERMS: 

One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION papeere 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. 


Editor. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual '$5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 

OFFICE OF THE SOCIETIES: 

45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all our 
Societies. 

ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 

Manuscripts and all communications intended for the 
paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 45 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 
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PREMIUMS GIVEN FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


An opportunity to secure any of the articles here shown for a little effort on your part in obtaining subscribers 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS. They will be sent to you postpaid on remitting to us the number of subscriptions 


listed after each. These premiums are exactly as represented and will give you many pleasant hours’ enjoy- 


ment. 


The cameras are made by the Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, which is a certificate of quality. 


This is a camera ot the box type with universal 
focus lens, the simplest instrument for picture-making 
that can be devised; and it produces excellent results 
in the hands of children or the grown-up amateur. 

This model loads in daylight with the Premo Film 
Pack. Open back, drop in film pack, and all is ready. 
Will take twelve pictures without reloading. To make 
exposure: point camera at any object, locate_same in 
finder, press button, and it’s photographed. 

Two finders and two tripod sockets for horizontal 
or vertical pictures are supplied and the shutter is ab- 
solutely automatic, working for time or instantaneous 
exposures without previous setting. 

This model makes 24 x 3} pictures and permits the 
removal of one or more films at any time for develop- 
ment in tray or tank. Simple instructions necessary 
are furnished with each camera. Price....... $2.00 

Will be sent postpaid for 4 annual subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each, or for two 2 year subscriptions 
at $2.00 each, or for one4 year subscription at $4.00. 


PREMOETTE 


The smallest camera ever made for pictures of prac- 
tical size, 2} x3}. Sosmall that it can be carried in 
a boy’s pocket. ‘So simple that it can be operated by 
a child, and producing as good pictures as are ordi- 
narily obtained with the larger sizecameras. Has auto- 
matic shutter for time, bulb and snap-shot exposures, 
and supplied with an exceptionally fine meniscus lens. 

This cameza also takes the Premo Film Pack—which 
loads and unloads in daylight and permits the removal 
of one or more films for development at any time, and 
will take twelve pictures without reloading. 

The camera has a handsome seal grain covering. 
Shutter and metal parts are highly nickeled, giving it a 
very attractive appearance. Has reversible finder and 
tripod socket. Complete instructions are provided with 
each camera. Dimensions, 1} x 3;x4}. Weight, 11 

Will be sent for ten annual subscriptions at $1.00 
each, postpaid, or for subscriptions amounting to 
$10.00 at $1.00 per year. 


AMERICAN 
LEAGUE 
BALL 


This American 
League Ball is 
warranted stan- 
dard quality and 
positively regu- 
lation in every 
detail of construc- 
tion. It is guar- 
anteed to in accordance with the 
rules governing the American, National and 
all leagues under the National agreement. 
Made of the finest all-wool yarn, pure Para 
rubber centre, best quality horsehide cover 
and sewed with strongest red and green 
stitching thread that can be procured. War- 
ranted regulation size and weight and abso- 
lutely guaranteed to last a full game without 
ripping or losing its elasticity or shape unless 
wet or misused. Each ball is wrapped in 
green foil, put in a separate box and sealed. 
Price $1.25 

Will be sent for two annual subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each.. 


UNIVERSITY 
LEAGUE 
BALL 


Made regulation 
size and weight of 
best material, rub- 
ber centre, all-wool 
yarn and horsehide 
cover. Very lively. 
Put in individual 
boxes andisealed $ .75 

Will be sent for one annual subscrip- 
tion at $1.00 per year. 


University League | 


CATCHER’S MITT 
Has genuine black horsehide palm, Yucatan 
leather back and black kid fingers. Is 
strongly sewed throughout and made in a 


thorough manner. Palm and strip are welted 
together, making a molded palm. Has latest 
improved laced back, also the improvements 
in the pocket like the professional mitts. $3.00 

Will be sent for three annual sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


YALE TENNIS RACKET 


Frame of finest 
quality white ash, 
mahogany throat, 
combed cedar handle 
with leather cap, and 
with Oriental 

$3.50 

Swill be sent for 
five annual sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 
each. 


F. H. AYERS CHAM- 
PIONSHIP TENNIS 
BALL 


Approved by the National Lawn Tennis 
Association, November 13, 1903. Pioneer 
of tennis balls. Che impionship ball of Eng- 
land for 25 years, each............ 

Will be sent for one annual subscrip- 
tion at $1.00 per year. 


PRACTICE TENNIS BALL 


No. 2. Regulation size and weight. 
Well made and very durable. Especially 
designed for practice, each........ $ .25 

Two of these balls will be sent for 
one annual subscription at $1.00, 


FIELDER’S 
GLOVE 


Made from brown Napa leather, with 
web thumb and leather lined. It is strong- 
ly sewed, is well padded and has good 
pocket. Price -50 

Will be sent for one annual sub- 
scription at $1.00 per year. 


Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
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45 MILK ST., BOSTON 
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Angell Memorial Animals’ Hospital and 
Headquarters for Our Two Societies 


The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Cducation Society 


The Angell Memorial Hospital for Animals marks a forward movement in humane 
work. It does this while at the same time it is a monument to George Thorndike 
Angell, and becomes the headquarters for all the activities of our Societies. 

The location chosen seems in many respects ideal. The Hospital will stand in the 
same beautiful section of the city with the Art Museum, the Grand Opera House, 
the splendid group of Harvard Medical School buildings, the new million dollar home 
of the Y. M. C. A., and the large number of noble hospitals either already finished or 
in the course of construction. In five years this will be the greatest hospital center 
on the face of the globe. 

Our land has been bought and paid for from money already contributed for this 
purpose. We shall not build till we see our way clear to dedicate the hospital free of 
debt. We believe that wherever human hearts beat in sympathy with those prin- 
ciples of ‘‘kindness, justice, and mercy to every living creature,’’ to promulgate which 
Mr. Angell devoted his life, there will be a response to our appeal to erect for him a 
fitting memorial. 

Every state in the Union should help build this memorial. Twenty-nine states 
and ten different countries are represented in the $50,000 already contributed. 


Nathaniel T. Kidder Executive Committee 


$1,000,000 
Francis H. Rowley Building & Endowment 


Mrs. George T. Angell Fund 
Angell Memorial 


45 Milk Street, Boston. 
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